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PREFACE. 


IK  issuing  of  this  work  has  been  at  the  express  request 
of  many  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Parish,  both  of 
Barking  and  Ilford,  who'  have  felt  desirous  of  preserving  on 
record  "  Links  with  the  Past." 

For  the  Illustrations,  the  Author  is  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr.  E.  J.  Sharpe,  who  kindly  prepared  most  of  the  copies 
for  publication,  and  also  to  Mi.  Hutchens.  For  the  loan  of 
photos,  to  Mrs.  \Vhiibourn,  Mrs.  Soper,  Mr.  Hornby,  and 
Messrs.  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

EDWARD     TUCK. 
Ilford,  November,    1899. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SCHOOL     WORK. 


JR.  E.  TUCK,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Boys'  National  School, 
Ilford,  was  bom  in  the  Minories,  in.  the  Royal  Year  of  1819. 
His  ancestors  were  Freemen  of  Goldsmiths'  Company.  His, 
Father  was  an  architect  and  builder's  surveyor,  in  London ;  at 
his  Father's  death,  Ilford  became  his  adopted  home.  During 
his  youthful  days  he  was  much  under  the  influence  of  the  then 
Vicar  of  Ilford,  the  Rev.  Canon  Lcighton,  who  much  desired 
him  to  train  for  the  Scholastic  profession.  He  obeyed  his  kind  patron's  wishes, 
and  qualified  himself  at  the  Xational  Societies'  Training  College,  Westminster. 


He  commenced  his  public  life  in  the  Parish  in  1840,  at  the  opening  of  Trinity 
Church,  Barking  Side,  by  organizing  a  Choir,  Sunday  School,  and  subsequently  the 
hoys'  National  School.  In  this  district  he  laboured  with  much  earnestness,  obtain* 
ing  good  results  and  much  respect  from  both  Government  and  Diocesan  Inspector^ 
its  well  as  from  parents  and  children.  From  Barking  Side  he  was,  in  1849,  urged 
by  Canon  Leighton,  Dr.  Bertie,  and  others,  to  accept  the  appointment  of  the  Head 
Mastership  of  the  Boys'  National  School,  Ilford.  Here  he  worked  for  48  years, 
waking  a  total  of  57  years  in  the  same  parish,  gaining  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
classes,  regardless  of  creeds  or  politics.  Certainly,  not  fewer  than  4,000  pupils  havo 
passed  through  his  hands,  2,500  were  enrolled  from  1871  to  1897,  and  in  no  incon. 
siderable  number  of  families — Father  and  Sons  alike— are  indebted  to  him  for  their 
educational  training,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  now  occupying  good  positions  in 
life.  A  proof  of  the  cordiality  which  has  existed  between  him  and  his  pupils,  his. 
numerous  present;,  will  testify.  On  the  occasion  of  his  Jubilee  he  received  an 
uncommon  proof  of  regard  and  esteem,  being  presented  with  an  illuminated  address 
and  a  purse  of  150  sovereigns,  from  500  subscribers — the  greater  number  of  whom  were 
his  old  pupils.  On  his  resignation  from  the  superintendence  of  the  Sunday  School  in 
1891,  he  was  presented  by  the  then  Vicar,  Rev.  H.  B.  Barnes,  and  the  teachers  and, 
SCholais,  with  five  handsomely-bound  volumes  of  Prebendary  Saddler's  Commentary- 
Oil  the  Four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


THE     CHURCH. 

He  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Parish  Church.  He  formed  a 
choir  and  after  a  time  succeeded  in  getting  a  new  Organ.  The  Church  has  undergone 
two  renovations,  one  in  1865-6,  the  other  in  1883-4  ;  at  both  of  which  he  was  Hon. 
Secretary  to  its  funds.  In  1886  he  organized  a  Bazaar,  which  realized  ^200,  which 
freed  the  Church  from  debt.  With  the  proceeds  from  a  Sale  of  Work  (presided  over 
by  Miss  Philpott,  now  Mrs.  Soper)  and  an  amount  realized  from  collecting  cards,  he 
raised  the  funds  for  the  Stone  Pulpit.  The  success  of  the  Bazaar  was  greatly  due  to 
the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  E.  J.  Beal,  Mrs.  Soper, 
and  Mrs.  Whitbourn  were  among  the  chief  workers.  Mr.  Tuck  had  some  interest  in 
the  presentation  of  the  Memorial  Stained  Glass  Windows  in  the  East  end  of 
the  Church,  and  was  present  at  the  Consecration  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  on 
June  gth,  1831. 


READING     ROOM. 

When  he  returned  to  Ilford  in  1849,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  moral  and 
social  welfare  of  the  youths  of  the  village.  In  this  he  was  much  assisted  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Thompson,  of  Clements,  who  built,  for  him  and  his  young  friends,  the 
Reading  Room.  Here  he  was  able  to  expand  his  usefulness  by  evening  classes ; 
singing,  elocution,  and  other  species  of  instruction,  with  periodical  entertainments, 
&c.,the  chief  of  which  were  the  Penny  Readings,  from  the  prorits  of  which  the  Soup 
Kitchen  was  established,  and  its  funds  from  year  to  year  received  much  support. 

In  commemoration  of  the  opening  of  the  Reading  Room  Mr.  Tuck  was  presented 
with  a  35 -guinea  harmonium,  subscribed  for  by  several  gentlemen,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Thompson  heading  the  list  with  ten  pounds. 


ILFORD     RIFLE     VOLUNTEERS. 

MR.  TUCK  was  an  ardent  worker  in  the  2nd  Essex  Rifle  Volunteers.  At  its 
formation  he  entered  its  ranks,  and  shortly  after  raised  a  Drum  and  Fife  Band, 
independent  of  the  funds  of  the  Corps,  and  became  its  Bandmaster,  while  doing  his 
regular  duties  in  the  ranks. 

His  popularity  gained  him  several  presents  from  his  boys,  and  the  Corps. 

Mr.  Tuck's  love  for  music,  which  he  always  cultivated  in  his  school,  has  shown  its 
fruit  in  the  present  Rifle  Band,  the  members  of  which  are  nearly  all  his  old  boys. 


The  Ilford  Volunteer  Balls,  for  several  years,  were  important  annual  gatherings 
•in  South  Essex,  and  Mr.  Tuck  was  the  sole  manager  of  them.  In  July,  1895,  he 
was  presented  before  a  large  audience  with  the  Volunteer's  Long  Service  Medal, 
receiving  at  the  same  time  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the  whole  of  the  Officers 
present. 

Mr.  Tuck  was  offered  promotion,  but  refused,  feeling  a  desire  to  learn  the  fag 
of  a  private  soldier. 


Mr.  Tuck  has  always  displayed  the  keenest  interest  in  parochial  matters,  and  no 
one  is  better  versed  in  the  history  of  the  district.  He  has  also  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  the  geology  of  Ilford,  interesting  himself  much  in  the  fossil  discoveries  in  its 
soil,  many  Ilford  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  and 
other  Museums. 

For  upward  of  forty  years  Mr.  Tuck  has  been  an  Annual  Subscriber,  a  Life 
Governor,  and  an  Annual  Collector  of  Funds  for  the  "  Church  Teachers'  Benevolent 
Institute  "  and  owing  to  his  energy  and  benevolence  has  been,  in  several  instances, 
the  means  of  obtaining  annuities  for  both  orphans  and  aged  teachers. 


A    SKETCH 

OF 

ANCIENT    BARKING 
AND    ITS    ABBEY. 


the  420  parishes  into  which  the  county  of  Essex  is 
divided  none,  perhaps,  have  stood  more  pre-eminent  in 
the  early  history  of  our  own  country,  and  none  have 
undergone  greater  vicissitudes  than  Barking.  It  was  here  the  first 
invaders  of  our  fair  isle  planted  a  Roman  Eagle,  and  reared  a 
fortification  to  overawe  and  break  the  spirit  of  the  natives  of  its 
soil.  It  was  here,  during  the  sway  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  that 
Erkenwald  laid  the  foundation  and  reared  that  structure  which  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  richest,  as  well  as  the  first,  of 
nunneries.  It  was  here  the  ruthless  Danes  spread  fire  and  sword, 
scattered  the  terrified  inhabitants,  and  laid  the  noble  abbey  in  a 
heap  of  ruins.  It  was  here  the  proud  William  of  Normandy, 
subsequent  to  his  victory  at  Hastings,  sat  in  regal  array  to  receive 
on  bended  knee,  not  only  the  fealty  of  the  noblest  of  the  Saxon 
barons,  but  even  that  of  the  rightful  heir  of  England's  throne,  and 
it  is  from  thence  we  may  mark  the  date  of  that  iron  rule  which 
crushed  for  centuries  our  good  old  Saxon  laws  and  liberties. 


Ancient  Barking. 


Barking  was  one  of  the  nine  parishes  in  the  Hundred  of 
Becontree.  The  word  Becontree  being  derived  from  an  im- 
portant post  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  signal  or  beacon  post, 
which  was  erected  upon  a  hill  now  occupied  by  a  mill  at 
Woodford.  The  name  of  Barking  in  Domesday  Book  and  other 
old  records  is  written  Bereking,  Berking,  Berchingas,  Bercingum, 
Berkingum  (Berchingense  Monasterium,  Bede's  Eccl,  Hist.),  &c., 
and  now  almost  universally  Barking.  Morant  derives  the  word 
from  £eorce,  a  birch  tree,  and  mg,  a  meadow:  viz.,  a  meadow 
planted  with  birch  trees,  but  other  antiquarians  are  of  opinion  that 
its  name  is  derived  from  Burghing,  signifying  the  fortification  in 
the  meadow,  some  considerable  entrenchments  being  still  visible 
in  the  fields  adjoining  Up  Hall  farm,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  town. 


Barking  is  situated  about  eight  miles  from  London.  The  parish 
was,  before  the  separation  from  Ilford,  about  thirty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  bounded  by  East  Ham,  Little  Ilford,  Wanstead, 
Woodford,  Chigwell,  and  Dagenham,  in  Essex,  and  by  Woolwich, 
in  Kent,  a  great  part  of  the  marsh  land  belonging  to  the 
last-mentioned  parish  lying  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  river 
Thames.  It  formerly  contained  about  7,850  acres  of  cultivated 
land,  but  this  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  the  recent 
enclosure  of  the  forest  land 


The  Fairlop   Oak,  Jlainault  Forest. 

Hainault  Forest,  which  was  situated  in  this  parish,  will  be  long 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  celebrated  oak,  the  stem 
of  which  was  rough  and  fluted,  and  measured,  at  three  feet  from 
the  grout  d,  about  36ft.  in  girth,  the  boughs  extending  over  an  area 
of  30oft.  in  circumference.  This  tree  stood  in  the  glade  of 
Hainault  Forest,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Barking  Side,  and 
has  been  known  for  many  years  as  Fairlop  Oak.  It  was  divided 
into  eleven  vast  arms,  not  in  the  horizontal  manner  of  an  oak,  but 
in  that  of  a  beech  ;  the  shadow  of  its  boughs  covered  an  acre  of 
ground  even  in  its  later  days,  and  this  must  have  been  immensely 
greater  in  its  prosperity.  So  renowned  was  this  "Forest  King" 
that  good  Queen  Anne,  accompai  i  -d  by  her  retinue,  honoured  it 
with  a  royal  visit.  Toward?  the  latter  part  of  its  time  it  suffered 
much  from  the  depredations  of  time,  and  from  the  incautious 
excursionists  who  were  in  the  habit  of  annually  assembling  round 
this  celebrated  tree.  Some  years  prior  to  its  final  dissolution,  a 
Mr.  Forsyth's  composition  was  applied  to  its  decayed  branches  to 
preserve  it  from  further  decay,  and  a  board  was  affixed  to  its  limbs, 
bearing  the  following  inscription: — "  All  good  foresters  are 
requested  not  to  hurt  this  old  tree,  a  plaster  having  been  applied 
to  its  wounds."  In  the  year  1805  its  trunk  took  fire,  in 
consequence  of  the  carlessness  of  a  party  of  cricketers,  who  had 
left  a  fire  burning  too  near  it,  and  although  great  exertions  were 
made  to  extinguish  it,  still  it  did  much  to  weaken  it,  and  to  the 
high  winds  in  February,  1820,  this  forest  patriarch  was  compelled 
to  succumb.  Its  remains  were  purchased  by  a  builder,  and  from 
a  portion  thereof  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk  were  constructed 
for  St.  Pancras'  Church,  and  are  considered  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  British  oak.  The  age  of  this  venerable  tree  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  if  tradition  can  be  reliea  upon  its  existence 
is  dated  more  than  half-way  down  the  Christian  era.  The  name 
Fairlop,  and  the  foundation  of  the  fair,  which  was  annually  held 


under  the  aforenamed  tree,  both  originated  in  the  following 
manner  : — A  Mr.  Day,  commonly  called  "  Good  Day,"  of  rather 
eccentric  habits,  was  born  at  St.  Mary's,  Overy,  in  1682.  He  followed 
the  business  of  a  block  and  pump  maker  at  Wapping,  and 
possessing  a  small  estate  in  Essex,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
tree,  used,  on  the  first  Friday  in  July,  annually,  to  repair  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  dining  under  its  branches  on  beans  and  bacon. 
Other  parties  were  formed  on  Mr.  Day's  anniversary,  and  booths 
were  erected  for  their  accommodation ;  these  increasing  gradually, 
booths  were  erected  by  persons  who  brought  various  articles 
for  sale;  and  about  the  year  1725  the  place  began  to  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  a  regular  fair.  Mr.  Day  continued  to  resort 
to  his  favourite  spot  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  in  memory  of  its 
origin  never  failed  to  provide  on  that  day  several  sacks  of  beans 
with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  bacon,  which  he  distributed 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  the  persons  assembled.  For 
several  years  before  Mr.  Day's  death  the  pump  and  block 
makers  of  Wapping,  to  the  number  of  about  30  or  40,  went 
annually  to  the  fair  in  a  boat  made  out  of  one  entire  fir,  covered 
with  an  awning,  mounted  on  a  coach  carriage,  and  drawn  by  six 
horses,  attended  with  flags  and  streamers,  a  band  of  music,  and  a 
great  number  of  persons  following  both  on  foot  and  horse-back, 
and  a  number  of  open  landaus  containing  gaily-dressed  ladies, 
making  the  "Angel"  Inn,  Ilford,  their  first  rendezvous  on  their 
way  to  the  forest  tree.  The  Hainault  Foresters,  one  of  the 
Societies  formed  some  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the 
amusement  of  archery,  held  their  meetings  near  "  Fairlop  Oak." 
A  few  years  prior  to  Mr.  Day's  death  his  favourite  oak  lost  a 
large  limb,  out  of  which  he  ordered  a  coffin  to  be  made  for  his 
own  interment,  but  according  to  other  records  was  not  buried  in 
it.  The  following  is  the  circumstance  related  by  some  which  gave 
rise  to  the  name  of  Fairlop  bestowed  upon  this  favourite  oak : 
Certain  friends  of  Mr.  Day's  had  promised  that  he  should  be 
buried  in  a  coffin  made  from  the  tree ;  accordingly  at  his  death 
they  repaired  to  the  said  tree  and  lopped  therefrom  a  limb,  for 
which  trespass  an  action  was  brought  against  the  parties ; 
fortunately  for  them  some  flaw  was  found  in  the  pleadings,  and 
the  plaintiff  was  non-suited.  It  was  proved  that  the  act  com- 
mitted was  not  injurious  to  the  tree,  but  was  a  "  fair  lop." 
Day's  death  occurred  on  the  igth  October,  1767,  at  the  age  of 
^4.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Barking  by  water,  in 
compliance  with  his  request,  lest  by  accident  the  hearse  might  be 
overturned,  for,  says  his  chronicler,  he  had  in  the  course  of  his 
life  been  thrown  by  a  horse  and  overturned  in  a  chaise,  which 
caused  him  to  forswear  them  both.  Day  was  followed  to  his 
grave  by  six  journeymen  pump-makers,  lo  each  of  whom  he 
bequeathed  a  new  leather  apron  and  a  guinea.  There  is  a 
tombstone  in  the  churchyard  at  Barking  erected  to  his  memory, 
and  another  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Killick,  who  died  in  2782, 
in  the  9jrd  year  of  her  age. 


HAINAULT  FOREST.— Down  to  the  present  century  this  district 
was  wild,  uncultivated,  and  in  a  great  measure  covered  with  trees, 
chiefly  pollard  oaks  and  hornbeam ;  a  portion  of  it  belonged  to 
the  abbey.  In  1851  an  Act  was  passed  to  enclose  trie  land, 
and  in  1853  the  work  of  clearance  was  begun.  The  trees, 
over  100,000  were  laid  low  by  the  woodman's  axe,  and  produced 
nearly  ^21,000.  The  enclosure  was  upwards  of  2,000  acres,  and 
was  divided  into  two  large  farms,  the  Forest  Farm  and  Reservoir 
Farm.  (See  Collier  on  the  "  Forests  of  Essex.") 

The  parish  of  Barking  was  formerly  divided  into  four  wards, 
viz.,  Barking  Town.  Ilford,  Ripple,  and  Chadweil  ;  bi.t,  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Rashleigh,  it  was  divided  ecclesiastically 
into  two  parishes  :  Barking  and  Ilford.  Barking  has  been  much 
celebrated,  and  has  figured  conspicuously  in  the  ancient  annals  of 
Britain,  which  was  mainly  owing  to  the  noble  abbey  that  once 
graced  it,  and  which  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  first  monastery 
for  women  established  in  this  kingdom.  Barking  abbey  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  founded  aboi  t  A.D.  666 
(in  the  reigns  of  Sebbi  and  Sighere,  kings  of  the  East  Saxons), 
by  Erkenwald,  bishop  of  London,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest 
desire  of  his  sister,  Ethelburgh,  who  was  appointed  fir&t  abbess. 
The  founder  v/as  closely  allied  to  the  Saxon  monarchs,  being 
grandson  to  the  king  of  the  East  Angles.  He  was  the  first 
bishop  of  London  who  sat  in  that  See  after  the  building  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  by  King  Ethel bert.  The  monastic  writers  speak 
most;  highly  of  his  piety  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his, 
episcopal  functions;  they  also  relate  that  when  he  was  grown  old 
and  weak  he  was  carried  about  in  a  litter  through  the  diocese^ 
constantly  preaching  and  teaching  his  people  until  his  death, 
wnich  occurred  A.D.  685,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  his  sister  at 
Barking.  After  his  death  great  disputes  arose  (as  we  are 
informed)  between  the  nuns  of  Barking,  the  convent  of  Chertsey 
(of  which  he  was  also  founder  and  abbott),  and  the  citizens  of 
London,  respecting  the  interment  of  his  body,  each  claiming  a 
right  to  the  bones  of  the  venerable  prelate.  Nor  was  this 
dispute  settled,  says  the  legend,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
miracle,  which  declared  in  favour  of  the  Londoners,  who,  having 
got  possession  of  the  body,  bore  it  off  in  triumph.  But  their 
success  did  not  end  here,  for  when  they  came  to  Ilford  and 
Stratford,  being  prevented  by  the  floods,  other  miracles  took 
place  by  which  the  waters  were  divided,  giving  a  safe  passage 
through  both  to  the  corpse  and  its  attendants.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  this  prelate  was  canonized,  and  frequent 
miracles  are  saLl  to  have  been  wrought  by  him  after  his  death. 
A  magnificent  shiine  was  erected  against  the  east  wall  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  into  which  the  bones 
of  Erkenwald  were  carried  with  great  solemnity  in  the  year  1148, 
and  vast  sums  of  money  were  expended  from  time  to  time  in 
adorning  it  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  It  is  not 
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known  what  was  the  original  endowment  of  Barking  abbey. 
The  charter  ascribed  to  Erkenwald  is  not  supposed  to  be 
authentic  ;  but  the  charter  of  Hodeldred,  father  of  King  Sebbi, 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  is  considered  by  most 
writers  as  genuine.  It  is  still  extant  among  the  Cottonian 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
records  of  that  nature.  William  the  Conqueror  confirmed  the 
possession  of  this  convent,  as  also  did  his  successors,  Henry  I.  and 
Stephen.  The  latter  restored  to  the  abbess  and  convent  some 
woods  which  Henry  I.  had  taken  into  the  forest,  gave  them  slso 
the  hundreds  of  Becontree  and  Barstable,  and  granted  them 
various  other  privileges.  This  last  charter  was  executed  at 
Barking  by  Stephen  going  through  the  ceremony  of  laying  his 
knife  upon  the  Altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Ethelburgh. 
Stephen  also  confirmed  a  grant  of  three  hides  of  land  in  Woolston, 
in  the  parish  of  Chigwell,  given  by  Edward,  a  servant  of  Queen 
Matilda.  Henry  the  Second  confirmed  all  former  grants. 

Richard  the  First,  A.D.  1198,  released  an  annual  rent  of  £bo, 
payable  by  the  convent,  out  of  the  Hundred  of  Beacontree,  and 
most  of  the  succeeding  Sovereigns,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  confirmed  the  charters  of  their  ancestors.  The  following 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  convent,  with  some  few  par- 
ticulars relating  to  its  abbesses,  most  of  whom  were  of  high  rank 
and  several  of  royal  descent,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  Ethelburgh, 
the  founder's  sister,  was,  as  has  been  observed,  the  first  abbess. 
The  time  of  her  death  is  uncertain.  She  was  buried  at  Barking 
and  received  canoni/ation.  Her  successor  was  Hildelitha,  who 
had  been  sent  for  by  the  founder  from  France  to  instruct  his 
sister  Ethelburgh ;  she  also  obtained  a  place  among  the  saints. 
After  her  several  abbesses  of  the  royal  line  succeeded,  Oswyth, 
daughter  of  Edifrith,  King  of  Northumberland,  and  several  others. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  monastery  till  the  year  870,  when 
it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Danes,  and  the  nuns  either  slain 
or  dispersed.  It  lay  desolate  about  one  hundred  years,  being  within 
the  territories  which  were  ceded  by  Alfred  the  Great  to  Gormund, 
the  Danish  King.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  it  was 
rebuilt  by  King  Edgar  as  an  atonement  lor  having  violated  the 
chastity  of  Wulfhilda,  a  beautiful  nun  at  Wilton,  whom  he 
appointed  abbess  ;  restoring  the  monastery  to  its  former  splendour, 
and  endowing  it  with  large  revenues.  After  Wulfhilda  had  presided 
over  the  convent  for  many  years  some  dissensions  arose  between 
her  and  the  priests  of  Barking,  who  referred  their  cause  to  Elfrida. 
the  widow  of  King  Edgar,  and  mother  of  Ethelred.  Thev 
requested  her  to  eject  Wulfhilda,  and  to  take  the  government  of 
the  monastery  upon  herself,  to  which  she  assented,  and  Wulfhilda 
retired  to  a  religious  house  which  she  had  founded  at  Horton, 
in  Dorsetshire.  The  Queen  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
monastery  and  governed  it  for  20  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
she  was  taken  ill  and,  repenting  of  her  injustice  to  Wulfhilda, 


reinstated  her.  Wulfhilda  lived  seven  years  after  her  restoration,  her 
death  occurring  in  London,  to  which  place  she  had  retired  in  order 
to  avoid  the  Danish  army.  After  her  death  she  was  enrolled 
among  the  list  of  Romish  saints.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest,  Alfgiva,  a  Saxon  lady,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  was  abbess.  It  is  related  by  some  historians  that 
William  the  Conqueror,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  retired 
to  Barkino  abbey,  and  there  continued  till  the  Tower  of  London 
was  completed  ior  his  reception.  Here  also  the  nobles  came  to 
swear  fealty  to  him,  and  among  them  was  Edgar  Atheling,  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  After  the  death  of  Alfgiva,  Queen 
Maud,  wife  of  Henry  the  First,  took  the  government  of  the 
monastery,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  connection  with  Barking 
induced  her  to  build  Bow  Bridge,  which  is  ascribed  to  her,  and  is 
said  to  have  given  the  name  to  that  place,  being  the  first  bridge 
built  in  England  o-f  that  form,  viz. —  that  of  a  bow.  (See  Stowe, 
Leyland,  &c.) 

On  the  accession  of  Stephen,  his  wife  Matilda,  or  Maud  as  she 
is  sometimes  called,  became  abbess,  but  soon  resigned  to  Adeliza, 
sister  of  Pain  Fitz-John,  a  baron  of  gieat  repute,  who  was  slain  ac 
Cardiff.  During  her  government  the  King  and  Queen  and  the 
whole  couit  were  entertained  for  several  days  at  the  abbey  with 
great  magnificence.  This  abbess  founded  and  endowed  the 
Hospital  at  Ilford,  which  will  be  hereinafter  mentioned.  After 
Adeliza's  death  she  was  succeeded  by  Mary,  sister  to  Thomas  u 
Becket,  being  appointed  by  Henry  the  Second,  as  an  atonement  for 
the  injustice  he  had  done  her  family,  who  were  all  banished  for 
Becket's  insolence.  There  is  an  ancient  list  of  the  Abbesses  of 
Barking,  in  French,  among  Anthony  a  Wood's  manuscripts  ac 
Oxford,  and  a  very  copious  one  is  given  bv  Mr.  Lysons,  taken  from 
Mr.  Lethieullier's  papers,  which  would  be  too  lengthy,  for  insertion 
here.  From  the  time  of  Mary  Becket  there  are  few  remarkable 
occurrences  connected  with  the  history  of  this  abbey.  The  most 
material,  as  it  affected  the  history  of  the  convent,  was  a  terrible 
inundation,  which  took  place  A.D.  1376  ;  and  a  petition  to  be 
excused  from  contributing  aid  to  the  King  at  the  time  of  a 
threatened  invasion,  iu  consequence  of  the  expenses  they  had 
incurred  in  repairing  the  damages  done  by  the  flood,  was  presented, 
in  which  the  abbess  was  successful.  In  1380  and  1382  the  revenue 
of  the  convent  was  reduced,  owing  to*  the  heavy  expenses  of 
over  ^2,000  which  had  been  paid  for  repairing  the  river  bank, 
and  the  nuns  were  in  such  pecuniary  difficulties  that  none 
of  them  had  more  than  145.  per  annum  for  clothes  and 
necessaries.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  abbesses  in  grant 
of  their  petitions,  and  frequent  exemptions  from  taxes,  were  allowed 
to  issue  writs  to  impress  labourers  to  work  at  the  river  bank,  and 
license  to  appropriate  certain  church  properties  to  the  use  of  the 
convent.  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  retired  to  Barking 
Abbey  after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  A.D.  1397,  and  died  1399, 
having  professed  herself  a  nun. 


Durin.s  the  time  that  Catherine  de  la  Pole,  daughter  of  Michael 
de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  was  abbess,  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  and  Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  sons  of  Catherine,  the 
Queen  Dowager,  by  Owen  Tudor,  were  sent  to  be  educated  at 
this  abbey,  a  certain  salary  being  allowed  the  abbess  for  their 
maintenance,  and  thus  Barking  may  claim  the  honour  of  nursing 
the  progenitor  of  our  Tudor  line  of  Kings.  The  nuns  of  Barking 
were  ef  the  Benedictine  order.  The  abbess  was  appointed  by  the 
King  until  the  reign  of  the  despicable  John,  A.D.  1200,  when,  by 
the  interference  of  the  Pope;  the  election  was  vested  in  the 
convent,  and  confirmed  by  Royal  charter.  The  abbess  of  Barking 
was  one  of  the  four  who  were  baronesses  in  right  of  their  station, 
being  possessed  of  13^  knights'  fees,  the  other  three  being  Wilton, 
Shaftesbury,  and  Saint  Mary's,  Winchester.  The  abbess  held  her 
lands  of  the  King  by  barony,  and  though  her  sex  prevented  her 
from  having  a  seat  in  Parliament,  or  attending  the  King  in  war, 
yet  she  always  furnished  her  quota  of  men,  and  had  precedence 
over  all  other  abbesses.  in  her  convent  she  lived  in  great  state, 
her  household  consisting  of  chaplains,  an  esquire,  gentlemen, 
gentlewomen,  yeomen,  grooms,  cook,  a  yeoman-cook,  a  groom-cook, 
a  pudding  wife,  &c.  The  second  station  in  the  convent  was  that 
of  prioress,  under  whom  were  two  sub-prioresses.  There  were 
also  a  chantress,  a  high  cellaress,  and  under  cellaress,  a  cham- 
berlain, a  kitchener,  two  freytoresses,  a  pensioneress,  a  firmaress, 
and  a  sacrist.  The  prioress's  office  was  for  life,  and  during  the 
absence  of  the  abbess  she  was  sole  manager.  The  other  offices 
were  annual.  The  prioress  had  a  double  portion  of  provisions, 
and  the  cellaresses  and  the  kitchener  during  their  year  of  office. 
The  office  of  cellaress  was  one  of  considerable  power  and  profit, 
corresponding  to  a  bursar  of  a  college.  She  received  certain  sums 
from  the  farmers  and  rent-gatnerers  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the 
convent  to  purchase  the  provisions  and  to  distribute  the  portions  to 
the  several  nuns.  (See  Lethieullier's  MSS.) 

In  Dugdale's  Monasiicon  there  is  given  a  very  interesting 
catalogue  of  the  peculiar  duties  devolving  upon  the  various 
functionaries  belonging  to  this  monastery,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  were  not  exactly  sinecures.  Among  the  Cottonian 
MSS.,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  one  entitled  "  The  charge 
longynge  to  the  office  of  cellaress  of  Barkyne,"  in  which  it  is  fully 
stated  the  sums  she  was  to  collect,  the  quantity  of  provisions  she 
was  to  lay  in,  and  how  it  was  to  be  distributed.  Among  other 
things  she  was  to  provide  russ<'aulx  (biscuits  in  Lenton),  and  to 
bake  with  elys  on  Schere  Thursday  (Thursday  after  Lady-Day),  a 
piece  of  whete  and  three  gallons  of  milk,  for  frimete  on  St. 
Aldburgh's  (Ethelberg's)  Day ;  three  gallons  of  gude  ale  for  besons, 
Mary's  bones  to  make  white  wortys,  cripsis  and  crum-kakes  at 
Shrof-tyde,  conies  for  the  convent  at  Shrof-tyde,  two  gallons  of  red 
wyne  for  the  convent,  half  a  goose  for  each  nun  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Assumption,  and  the  same  on  St.  Aldburgh's  Day,  for  every 
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nun  a  lyvery  of  sowse  at  Martinmas,  a  whole  hog's  sowse  to  serve 
three  ladies  (a  sowse  consisted  of  the  face,  feet,  &c.)  The  said 
cellaress  was  to  pay  to  every  lady  in  the  convent  ninepence  per 
annum  for  ruschew-silver  (money  to  buy  butter),  twopence  for  her 
cripsis  and  crum-kakes  at  Shrove-tide,  three  half-pence  a  week  for 
eye-silver  (egg  money)  from  Michaelmas  to  All-hallows'  Day,  from 
that  day  to  Easter  Day  a  penny  three- farthings  per  week,  and  from 


Easter  to  Michaelmas,  three  half-pence, 
length  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon. 


The  whole  is  printed  at 


i 

XX 

Apoendent  to  ye  Surrender  of  the  Abbey,  now  in  the  Augmentation  Office. 

The  seal  at  Barking  Abbey  represents  three  niches,  in  which  are 
St.  Erkenwald  between  St.  Ethelbursh  and  another  female,  probably 
St.  Hildelitha  ;  beneath  is  the  figure  of  a  lady  abbess,  and  over 
them  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  on  the 
one  side  of  her  is  St.  Peter  and  on  the  other  side  St.  Paul. 

Barking  Abbey  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  November  I4th, 
1539,  when  a  pension  of  200  marks  per  annum  was  granted  to  the 
last  abbess,  Dorothy  Barley,  and  various  pensions  (some  as  low  as 
£1  133.  jjd.)  to  the  nuns,  30  in  number.  The  revenues  at  the 
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dissolution  of  the  abbey  were  valued  at  ^"1,084  6s.  id.  per  annum. 
There  is  scarcely  a  vestige  now  remaining  of  this  once  noble  and 
magnificent  abbey,  nor  has  any  of  the  building  being  standing 
within  the  memory  of  man.  The  indefatigable  Mr.  Smart 
Lethieullier,  a  learned  antiquary,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
a  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  did  much  to  preserve  the  history 
of  Barking,  and  bring  to  light  its  hidden  treasures,  which  to  the 
archaeologist  are  treasures  indeed.  He  employed  at  his  own 
expense  persons  to  dig,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  a  ground  plan 
of  the  conventual  chapel  or  Abbey  Church,  as  it  is  sometimes 
designated.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of  .Mabilia  de  Boseham  in 


Ground  flan  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Harking,  taken  from  the  Euins  of  the  Foundation, 
n  YllA.     Irom  a  Drawing  in  the  possession  of  JSdwd.  Hulst,  Etq. 
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1215.  Its  site  may  be  seen  just  outside  the  north  wall  of  the 
•churchyard.  Its  form  was  cruciform  ;  its  length  fiom  east  to  west| 
170  feet;  cross  aisle,  from  north  to  south,  150  feet;  the  choir, 
'60  feet;  width  of  choir  and  nave,  22  feet;  side  aisle,  u  feetj 
cross  aisle,  2%  feet;  diameter  of  bases  of  columns,  8£  feet;  space 
between  them,  22  feet.  The  interior  of  the  church  also  contained 
a  high  altar,  an  altar  in  Our  Lady's  Chapel,  the  altar  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, altar  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  shrine  of  St.  Ethelberga,  and 
and  the  shrine  of  St.  Hildelitha.  The  ground  plan  of  the  Abbey 
Church  was  engraved  by  Mr.  Lysons  in  1724,  from  a  drawing  in 
possession  of  the  Hulse  family,  the  lords  of  the  manor.  He  also 
engraved  the  seal  of  the  abbey.  See  Lyson's  Environs  of  London* 
In  digging  among  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  a  stone  measuring  about 
13  inches  by  9  inches,  was  found  with  the  inscription  of  Thomas 
Bewford,  Dux  de  Exceter,  dated  1430,  apparently  the  keystone  of 
an  arch.  On  the  fragment  of  another  stone  was — Mr.  Harri 
Bewford — Wychr  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  both  the 
Duke  of  Exeter  and  his  brother,  Cardinal  Beaufort  (Bi>hop  of 
Winchester),  were  benefactors  to  this  monastery.  There  was  also 
found  a  gold  ring,  on  which  was  engraved  the  Salutation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  letters  I.  M.  It  is  probable  that  this  ring 
belonged  to  Isabel  Mcntagu,  or  de  Montacute,  one  of  the  Abbesses 
of  Barking,  between  the  years  1352-5%.  This  abbess  is  supposed 
to  have  been  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Montagu,  and  sister  oi 
William,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  Also  at  the  same  time  an  ancienv 


An  Ancient  Fibula,  found  in  Barking  Abbey 

Fibula,  or  Roman  broach  or  buckle,  was  discovered.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  century  several  Saxon  coins  wert  found  towards  the 
south-east  part  of  the  town,  among  which  was  one  of  King 
Burgred.  Within  the  last  few  years  some  further  excavations  have 
'been  made,  in  which  several  very  interesting  relics  have  been 
discovered,  as  well  as  the  sepulchres  of  some  of  the  abbesses, 
and  also  a  number  of  Roman  bricks,  which  tend  much  to  confirm 
Mr.  Lethieullier's  suggestion  that  the  materials  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  fortification,  at  Up  Hall,  may  have  been  used  for  the 
building  or  restoring  of  the  abbey.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
present  churchyard  is  a  square  embattled  ancient  gateway,  with 
octagonal  turrets  in  each  side,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  pointed  arch. 
Over  the  gateway  is  "  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Rood,  lofte  atte- 
$ate,  edified  to  the  honour  of  Almighty  God  and  the  Holy  Rood,'' 
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The  Fire  Bell  Gate. 

The  representative  of  the  holy-rood  or  crucifixion  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  alto-relievo  against  the  wall  of  thi*  chapel.  Salman  says 
that  this  gateway  was  called  in  his  time  %'Fire  Bell  Gate,"  and  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  bell  here  was  the  "curfew 
bell "  of  the  Conqueror's  time.  It  is  manifest  from  old  records 
that  this  gateway  belonged  to  the  abbey,  and  is  therefore  now  the 
principal  remains  of  its  magnificence.  In  one  of  these  records  is 
the  following-,  and  is  entitled  "  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Rood  lofte 
atte-gate  edified,  a  direction  made  by  special  counsel!  from  my 
Lady  Abbesse,  in  answer  to  the  Parishioners  of  Berkynge."  It 
appears  the  parishioners  wanted  to  put  up  a  new  bell  over  this 
chapel  in  the  room  of  one  which  they  alleged  to  be  "  rrasid  and 
fectief,"  and  to  be  allowed  to  repair  the  roof  also  of  h ;  chapel 
at  their  own  expense.  It  also  appears  that  the  abbess  and  con- 
vent were  advised  by  their  counsel  to  allow  the  parishioners  (if 
they  thought  it  necessary)  to  put  up  a  new  bell  of  the  same 
weight  as  that  which  had  hung  there,  by  the  sufferance  of  the 
abbess,  for  the  convenience  of  the  parish,  "  although  persons  of 
kunyng  had  serched  it  and  reported  it  not  to  be  crasid  nor  fectief. 
As  to  the  repairs  of  the  chapel,  they  should  suffer  the  parishioners 
by  no  means  to  interfere  ;  for  their  counsel  observed  that  as  the 
parishioners  grudged  greatley  to  repair  their  own  church  and 
chapel  of  St.  Margaret's,  to  which  they  were  bound  by  God's  law, 
it  was  not  likely  that  they  should  continue  to  repair  this  additional 
charge."  The  above  is  from  the  register  of  Catherine  de  la  Pole 
(vide  Lethieullier  and  Lysons). 
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The  abbess  and  convent  of  Barking  had  formerly  a  conduit  near 
'Cranbrooke,  from  which  pipes  were  laid  to  Barking  Abbey.  In 
the  year  1462  John  Rigby  who  married  Joan  Malmesyne  (whose 
family  were  lords  of  Cranbrooke)  out  of  spite  dug  up  and  broke 
the  pipes  in  several  places  so  that  no  water  could  be  conveyed 
lo  the  convent  "  to  the  hurt  and  unease  of  the  abbess  and  the 
nuns,"  till  they  consented  to  pay  to  the  said  John  Rigby,  Joan, 
his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  an  annual  rent  of  twenty-four  shillings, 
or  eight  yards  of  cloth  of  the  same  value.  Catherine  de  la  Pole, 
finding  this  did  not  afford  them  sufficient  security  agairst  this 
litigious  John  Rigby,  caused  a  search  to  be  made  upon  their  own 
^Stales  for  a  new  spring,  which  they  found  at  a  place  called 
Newberry,  about  1,020  rods  from  the  convent.  The  abbess  had 
all  the  pipes  which  led  to  the  old  conduit  taken  up,  and  with  them 
made  a  new  water-course  to  the  monastery,  entirely  through  her 
own  lands,  by  way  of  Dunshall,  Cricklewood,  Loxford  Bridge,  &c. 
Its  course  is  very  particularly  described  by  Catherine  de  la  Pole 
in  her  register.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  early  date  of  the 
history  of  this  noblest  of  abbeys,  its  position,  its  power,  its 
magnificence  which  it  maintained  for  more  than  eight-hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Honoured  and  visited  by  Kings,  Queens,  and  other 
ladies  of  Royal  blood  graced  the  list  of  its  Abbesses,  as  well  as 
daughters  of  our  highest  and  noblest  of  families.  It  was  here 
Henry  Earl  of  Richmond,  father  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  Jasper 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  uncle  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  received  their 
primary  education.  It  does  seem  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  all 
traces  of  this  once  magnificent  abbey  should  be  gone.  The  only 
relic  to  perpetuate  its  memory  is  "  Fire  Bell  Gate"  at  the  entrance 
to  the  churchyard  ;  and  may  this  relic  long  be  preserved !  The 
Fire  Bell  Gate  has  been  restored  and  put  thoroughly  in  repair  by 
the  exertions  of  the  late  Vicar,  Rev.  H.  H.  Henson,  B.D.  There 
was  an  ancient  writing,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Peter 
Rashleigh,  Vicar  of  Barking,  from  1780,  to  1836  describing  the 
place  of  burial  of  most  of  the  Abbesses  and  others  for  whom 
anniversaries  were  kept. 

The  site  of  this  monastery  with  the  conventual  house  and  the 
demesne  lands,  which  had  been  leased  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to 
Sir  Thomas  Dennye  was  granted  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1551.  to  Sir  Edward  Fynes,  Lord  Clinton,  who  conveyed 
it  the  next  day  to  Sir  Richard  Sackville.  In  the  year  1565  this 
estate  appears  to  have  been  alienated  by  John  Stonarcl  to  William 
Avery;'in  1583  by  George  Harvey  to  Peter  Palmer.  It  became 
vested  in  the  Crown  again  before  the  year  1605,  when  it  was 
granted  by  King  James  the  First,  to  Augustus  Steward,  who  died 
seised  of  it  in  1628,  leaving  Martin  his  son  and  heir.  (See 
Morant,  vol.  i.  p.  3.)  Soon  after  this  it  became  the  property  of 
Mathew  Stilte,  citizen  of  London,  and  was  sold  by  him  in  1631, 
to;  William  Fanshaw,  Esq.,  in  whose  family  it. continued.. for  several 
generations.  In  1747  it  was  purchased  of  Crisp  Gascoyne, 
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Alderman  of  London,  by  Joseph  Ruling,  Esq.,  whose  widow 
succeeded  to  the  property.  It  was  then  let  on  lease  to  Mr. 
William  Smith,  of  Barking  Mill.  Up  to  1859,  i*  was  owned  by 
J.  S.  Thompson,  Esq.,  It  is  now  in  the  ownership  of  the  Hulse 
family. 

We  pass   on    next   to    notice    the    Parish    Church    of    Barking. 
The  Church  is  a  handsome  stone  building  dedicated  to  S.  Margaret. 
Its  interior  is  115  feet  in  length,  with  a  nave,  chancel,  a  south  aisle, 
and  two  north  aisles,  which  run  the  whole  length  of  the  building; 
width  65  feet ;  and  height  26  feet.      A  strong  stone   tower  at  the 
west  end  rising    to    the    height    of  75    feet,    and    containing   eight 
exceedingly     fine-toned     betls.       The    church     is     considered     by 
archaeologists  to    be   in    bad    preservation,     and    has    been     sadly 
defaced.       Some     portions    of    Norman    work    however    are    still 
remaining,   and  can  be  traced  in  the   north   and   east   aisles.       At 
the   west  entrance  is  a  fine  lofty  arch,  probably  early  English,  the 
beauty   of  which   was   much   hidden   by   an   unsightly   gallery,    &c. 
The   windows    are    of    the    latest    style,    and  most    of    them    are 
mutilated.      Tte  south  side  is  quite    defaced    and    modern.      The 
tower  has  been  well  preserved,  and  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
building,    and    was    probably    built    about    1300.      The    ceiling    of 
the   edifice   is  something  of  the   Italian    style.      Too   much   praise 
cannot  be  awarded  to  the  late  indefatigable  Vicar  of  Barking,  the 
Hon.    and    Rev.    R.    Liddell,    for    his   exertions    in    endeavouring 
to  restore  this  once  noble  edifice  to  its  original  style,  and  although 
the  rev.  gentleman  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  the  restoration 
to  the  extent  he  so  greatly  wished,  still,  nevertheless,  the  work  he 
did     achieve     deserves    the    highest    encomiums,    and    affords    an 
excellent  example  for  others  to  follow  in    his   footsteps   and   carry 
out   its    completion.       In    justice    to    this    honourable    gentleman, 
some  of  his  good  works  for  the  church  should  not  pass  unnoticed 
here.      On  the  Honourable  Liddell's  appointment  to    Barking,  and 
first    visit    to    the   Church    he    was    struck    with    its    huge     round 
unsightly  whitewashed  pillars.     His  suspicions   were   that   they  were 
not  genuine   but    savoured  of  the   vandalising    epoch    of  the    i6th 
century,    a  period   when   numbers  of  our  fine   old   Churches  were 
desecrated,     Monumental    Brasses    stolen,     stained-glass      windows 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  many  other  artistic  works  effaced  with  plaster 
and  whitewash.     Mr.  Liddell  subsequently  experimented  on   one   of 
the  pillars  with  a  pickaxe,  and  soon    discovered    that    the    fine    old 
pillars  (which  now  grace  the   Church)    had    been    thoroughly   cased 
in    with    mortar.       The   work    of   clearance    and    restoration    were 
speedily  carried  out,  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  the  parishioners. 
Mr.  Liddell's  next  work  was  the  abolition   of  the   large   box   pews, 
and  thoroughly  re-seating  the  Church,  which  he  accomplished   with 
much    success.       The    next    innovation    was    the    introduction    of 
gas,  into  the  Church  in  lieu  of  cotton    candles   which    had   hitherto 
been  used.      The   beautitul   stained-glass   window   in   the   East  end 
of  the  Church  is  due  to  his  exertions. 
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The  interior  of  the  church  is  thickly  studded  with  antique 
and  other  monuments,  the  inspection  of  which  amply  repays 
a  visit.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  near  the  chancel, 
is  the  monument  of  Francis  Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Beehive,  clerk  of  the 
estreats;  he  died  in  1636,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Dionis's  Church, 
London.  On  the  south  wall,  over  the  vestry-room  doorway,  is 
the  monument  of  Sir  Charles  Montagu,  brother  to  the  first  Earl  of 
Manchester,  who  died  at  Cranbrooke,  1625,  aged  61.  A  figure  of 
the  deceased  is  represented  in  basso-relievo  sitting  in  a  tent,  his 
elbow  reclining  upon  a  desk,  on  which  are  placed  his  helmet  and 
gauntlets,  his  sword  and  shield  hang  at  the  back  of  his  tent,  two 
sentinels  guard  the  door  near  which  stands  a  page  with  his  horse, 
in  the  background  are  several  other  tents.  On  the  same  wall  are 
the  monuments  of  Elizabeth,  relict  of  M.  Hobart,  Esq.,  of  Norfolk, 
and  wife  of  Stephen  Powle,  Esq.,  ob.  1590.  ;  Alice,  daughter  of 
Bernard,  Esq.,  of  Northamptonshire,  and  wife  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Bertie,  fifth  son  of  Robert  Earl  of  Lindsey  (by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Edward  Lord  Montagu),  ob.  1677,  an<^  ^ie  Hon.  Robert  Bertie, 
her  husband,  who  died  in  1700,  aged  84.  On  the  chancel  floor, 
are  the  tombs  of  Elizabeth  daughter  of  William  Mey,  LL.D.,  and 
wife  of  John  Tedcastle,  ob.  1566  (this  tomb  has  figures  in  brass 
of  the  deceased  and  her  husband);  Thomas  Beacon,  Esq.,  1737; 
John  Noyes,  gent.,  1759;  Christopher  Musgiave,  D.D.,  vicar  of 
Barking,  1780,  &c.  In  the  Chancel  are  two  figures  (in  brass)  of 
priests,  but  the  inscriptions  have  been  removed.  At  the  end  of 
the  north  aisle  is  a  small  chapel  •with  an  ascent  of  steps,  under 
which  is  a  marble  slab,  removed,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  Conventual 
Church,  with  the  following  inscription  (mutilated) — "  Auricii  Epi 
Londonensis  Alfgiva  Abbess  Be—."  Mr.  Lethieullier  supposes  it 
to  have  belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Mauritus,  Bishop  of  London,  in 
the  year  1087.  It  is  certainly  of  that  age,  "  and  if,"  says  Mr. 
Lysons,  "the  name  of  Mauritus  alone  was  to  be  found  on  it,  there 
could  be  but  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  bishop's  tomb,  but  as 
Alfgiva  the  abbess  is  mentioned,  it  is  not  therefore  improbable 
that  the  inscription  was  '  Orate  pro  animabus  Mauricii  Episcopi 
Londonensis  Alfgivae  Abbatissa? '  (Pray  for  the  souls  of  Mauritus, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  Alfgiva,  Abbess  of  Barking)."  Not  far 
from  this  stone  stands  an  altar  tomb,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Wm. 
Pownset,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1553.  It  was  repaired  at  the  expense 
of  All  Souls'  College,  in  1784.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  aisle 
are  monuments  in  memory  of  Capt.  Bennet,  of  Pool,  1706;  Capt. 
John  Bennet,  his  only  son,  1716;  Susanna,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Jonathan  Collett,  1744;  Capt.  Jonathan  Collett,  1746;  Susanna, 
his  wife,  1745;  Capt.  John  Pelly,  1762;  Grisel,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Collet,  1750;  Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  Thomasine,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Boscawen,  1750 ;  Mrs. 
Priscilla  Vere,  sister  of  Capt.  John  Banater,  1748. 

Monument  of  Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne,  Epitaph. — "  Here  rest  the 
remains  of  Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne,  Knight,  Alderman,  Sheriff,  and 
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Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  who  on  the  z8th  of  December 
1761,  aged  6 1  years,  died — distinguished  by  that  honour,  reverence, 
and  esteem,  which  will  ever  attend  the  memory  of  an  upright  and 
active  Magistrate  ;  in  him  the  innocent  found  protection,  guilt  its 
punishment,  and  poverty  a  friend,  possessed  of  a  lively  wit  and 
sound  judgment,  mirth  and  prudence  ever  were  his  friends. 
Happy  in  his  faith,  and  comforted  by  his  works,  he  felt,  but  feared 
not  his  approaching  fate.  Public  charity  reveres  his  memory,  and 
private  friendship  laments  his  fall.  He  was  benevolent  to  his 
neighbours,  affectionate  to  his  children,  and  useful  to  his  country." 
He  had  been  a  widower  for  several  years. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  smaller  north  aisle  are  monuments  of 
George  Eyres,  1755,  and  Sir  Charles  Raymond,  bart.,  1788.  The 
monument  to  the  latter  was  erected  by  his  daughters,  the  Lady 
Sophia  Burrell  and  Mrs.  Bolton.  Near  these  monuments  are  the 
remains  of  what  was,  probablv,  a  large  piscina  with  a  canopy  of 
rich  Gothic  tracery.  On  the  floor  of  this  aisle  is  the  monument  of 
John  Fanshaw,  Esq.,  of  Parsloes,  1699;  on  the  south  wall  at  the 
west  end  is  a  monument  (with  a  bust  of  the  deceased  in  white 
marble)  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Orlando  Humphries,  bart.,  1737; 
on  the  same  wall  is  the  monument  of  William  Stevens,  LL.D.,  of 
Barking,  1751  ;  on  the  floor  are  the  tombs  of  John  Fanshaw,  Esq., 
1689;  Sir  Thomas  de  Farir,  knight  of  the  order  of  Christ,  in 
Portugal,  and  servant  to  Catherine,  of  Branganza,  Queen  of 
England,  and  wife  of  Charles  the  Second,  1715.  Weever  mentions 
the  tombs  of  Richard  Cheyne,  1514,  and  John  Scott,  1519. 
Several  others  are  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lethieullier  in  his 
MSS.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  monuments  in  the 
churchyard,  which,  to  the  enquiring  mind,  are  full  of  interest,  but 
for  want  of  space  must  be  omitted  here.  Captain  Cook,  the 
celebrated  circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  was  married  at  Barking 
Church,  December  24th,  1762,  to  a  Miss  Bates,  a  lady  of  Barking. 
In  the  register  of  deaths  is  found  "Buried  the  Queen  of  the 
Gipsies." 

The  church  of  this  parish  is  no«'  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Albans, 
and  in  the  deanery  of  Barking,  and  was  appropriated  to  the 
monastery  of  Barking,  to  which  piace  the  tithes  of  the  whole 
parish  belonged,  except  those  of  certain  lands  belonging  to  the 
hospital  of  Ilford.  These  were  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  the  site  of  the  hospital,  to  Thomas  Fanshaw,  and  still 
continue  annexed  to  it,  except  the  tithes  of  Westbury,  which  were 
bequeathed  bv  Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne  to  his  younger  son,  Joseph 
Gascoyne.  The  rectory  of  Barking,  which  had  been  leased  to 
Mary  Brackenhall  for  £,\Q  per  annum,  1541,  and  consisted  of  all 
such  tithes  as  had  not  been  previously  leased,  granted,  or 
otherwise,  to  other  persons,  was  sold  by  the  crown,  together  with 
the  advowson  of  the  vicarage,  for  the  sum  of  ^214  133.  46.  to 
Robert,  Thomas,  and  Andrew  Salter.  This  bears  date  1550, 


The  grantees  sold  it  a  few  davs  after  to  Thomas  Baron,  or  Barnes. 
In  1557,  Sir  W.  Petre,  William  Cook,  and  Edward  Napper, 
executors  of  the  will  of  William  Pownset  of  Loxford  (who  had 
been  steward  to  the  last  abbess  of  Barking),  being  desirous  of 
bestowing  the  residue  of  his  fortune  (after  discharging  all  his 
debts)  on  charitable  uses,  purchased  of  Thomas  Barnes,  the  said 
rectory  and  advowson,  and  granted  them  the  same  year  to  the 
warden  and  fellows  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  on  the  following 
terms  or  conditions :  "  That  they  should  suffer  the  vicar  and  his 
successors  (presented  by  them)  to  enjoy  all  the  profits  of  the 
rectory  and  vicarage ;  the  vicars  to  pray  every  Sunday  for  the  soul 
of  the  said  William  Pownset,  his  parents,  benefactors,  and  all 
Christian  souls  ;  to  keep  a  yearly  obit  on  the  8th  day  of  March, 
when  they  were  to  pray  as  above-mentioned,  and  for  the  souls  of 
Pownset's  executors  ;  distributing  to  the  poor  6s.  8d. ;  and  to  pay' 
the  sum  of  £6  135.  4d.  to  the  Warden  and  Fellows;  ^5  8s.  8d. 
part  of  the  said  sum  being  for  the  support  of  two  poor  scholars 
who  should  say  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  persons  above- 
mentioned.  All  these  conditions  were  confirmed  by  Bishop 
Bonner  (see  Lethieullier's  MSS.,  Archives  of  All  Soul's).  The 
great  tithes  of  this  parish  were  divided  in  certain  portions  between 
the  Proprietors  of  llford  Hospital,  Eastbury  House.  Newberry, 
Gaysham  Hall,  and  the  vicar,  who  under  Sir  William  Petre's 
grant  enjoyed  all  the  tithes  which  had  not  been  before  separated 
from  the  rectory. 

Previously  to  1328  there  had  been  two  vicarages  in  Barking 
Church,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  St.  Margaret's  on  the 
south,  and  St.  Margaret's  on  the  north,  but  they  were  consolidated 
before  1398.  In  the  year  1455,  after  several  disputes  between 
Catherine  de  la  Pole,  abbess  of  Barking,  and  Sir  John  Greening, 
then  vicar,  an  award  was  made  to  the  following  effect — ''  That 
instead  of  a  hog,  a  goose,  a  cheese,  and  a  lamb,  which  the  vicar 
had  hitherto  received  of  the  lady  abbess,  he  and  his  successors 
should  have  three  yards  of  good  cloth,  two  ells  broad,  and 
provisions  every  day  in  the  convent  for  himself  and  servant,  so 
long  as  he  should  not  be  of  a  litigious  or  contentious  disposition, 
he  sitting  at  the  chaplain's  table,  and  his  servant  with  the 
domestics  of  the  convent ;  but  should  the  said  vicar,  without  the 
licence  from  the  lady  abbess,  or  her  deputy,  have  or  hold  any 
familiarity  or  discourse  with  any  one  or  two  of  the  nuns,  he  should 
for  the  first  offence  (after  proper  admonition)  lose  his  diet  for  a 
week ;  after  a  second  admonition,  forfeit  a  month's  diet ;  and 
should  he  transgress  a  third  time,  he  should  be  excluded  the 
convent  during  his  life,  unless  restored  by  the  lady  abbess's  special 
grace  and  favour."  In  all  other  respects  he  was  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  profits  of  the  vicarage,  being  valued  at  £2-]  53.  2(1.  per 
annum  (vide  Lethieulliei's  MSS).  In  the  year  1536  an  agreement 
took  place  between  Dorothy  Barley,  the  last  of  the  abbesses,  and 
John  Gregill,  the  vicar,  by  which  a  pension  of  £IQ  per  annum 
was  allowed  the  vicar  and  his  successors  in  lieu  of  his  diet. 
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The  agreement  states  that:  The  vicar  or  his  successors  being  in 
execution  of  his  office  among  his  parishioners,  according  to  his. 
bounden  duty  in  that  behalf,  could  not.  always  repair  to  the  monastery 
at  the  time  appointed  for  meals  or  refraction;,  by  reason  whereof  he 
was  often  disappointed  of  his  meals;  and  mat  it  was  tedious  and 
sumptuous  for  the  abbess  and  convent  to  cause  meats,  drinks, 
and  other  substances  to  be  prepared  at  such  extraordinary  times, 
and  seasons,  as  they  should  be  driven  of  necessity  to  demand  the 
same."  The  above  £10  subsequently  was  paid  out  of  the 
exchequer.  The  first  vacancy  that  occurred  after  the  grant  in  All 
Souls'  College  was  in  1560,  when,  the  Protestant  religion  having 
been  restored,  Queen  Elizabeth  disputed  the  validity  of  the  grant, 
on  account  of  the  superstitious  conditions  annexed.  During  this. 
dispute  the  living  lapsed  to  the  Crown,  and  Edward  Edgworth 
was  presented,  but  was  ejected  in  1587.  The  college  in  the 
meanwhile  had  established  their  rights  by  a  suit-at-law  against 
the  Crown,  but  for  a  better  assurance  Sir  John  Petre  (heir  to 
Sir  W.  Petre),  by  a  deed  dated  1594,  confirmed  the  former  grant, 
omitting  the  superstitious  observances. 

The  most  recent  event  of  interest  in  the  parish  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  restoration  of  the- 
tower  of  St.  Margaret's  Church.  The  first  portion  of  the  work 
decided  on  during  the  past  years  was  the  restoration  of  the  great 
window  in  the  western  face  of  the  tower.  The  window,  which 
is  of  the  late  perpendicular  or  i5th  century  style  of  Gothic,  was 
restored  purely  on  its  original  lines,  only  such  stone  being  replaced 
with  new  as  was  too  perished  to  admit  of  other  treatment.  It 
was,  however,  found  necessary  to  replace  entirely  the  mullions, 
transome,  and  tracery,  and  the  hood  mould,  over  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  with  new  stone.  The  remaining  portion— sills,  jambs,  and 
arch  mould  —  was  repaired  by  letting  in  new  stone  where  necessary, 
and  re-working  the  face  of  the  old  work;  so  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  original  still  remains.  The  original  wrought  iron- 
saddle  bars  and  stanchions  were  also  restored,  and  the  window 
glazed  with  imitation  antique  glass,  in  diamond  shaped  quarries  of 
pale  warm  tints,  which  give  a  soft  and  pleasing  light  to  the 
interior  of  the  tower.  The  work  was  most  satisfactorily  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Cornish  and  Gaymer,  of  North  Walsham,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Dawson,  the  hon.  architect  to  the 
Committee.  Should  sufficient  funds  be  forthcoming  it  is  intended 
to  thoroughly  restore  not  only  the  tower  but  those  portions  of  the 
edifice  which  need  repair. 

From  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  1650,  we  find  that 
the  inhabitants,  from  a  petition  to  the  Committee  of  Plundered 
Ministers,  obtained  ^40  or  ^50  per  annum  for  an  afternoon 
sermon  at  the  Hospital  Chapel,  ana  the  jurors  recommended  that 
Great  Ilford  should  be  made  a  parish,  and  that  a  third  parish 
should  be  formed  in  the  forest  "  to  the  intent  that  all  the 
inhabitants  might  have  the  Word  of  God  preached  to  them." 
In  the  year  1653  an  acre  of  ground  in  the  forest,  near  Gearies, 
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was  assigned  for  the  site  of  the  new  church.  The  church  was 
built,  but  was  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  for  after  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Crown,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fanshaw,  the  then  lord  of  the 
manor,  about  the  patronage  ;  consequently  no  incumbent  was  ever 
appointed. 


We  pass  on  next  to  notice  the  Hospital  at  Ilford.  The 
hospital  at  Ilford,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  deserves  notice  in  these  pages  as  being  one  of 
the  most  ancient  relics  of  the  parish,  and,  further,  it  receives 
additional  interest  from  its  intimate  connection  with  the  noble  and 
ancient  abbey  of  Barking.  The  hospital  stands  on  the  south  side 
of  the  main  road,  in  the  town  of  Ilford,  and  occupies  three  sides 
of  a  small  quadrangle.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  ate  the 
residences  of  the  chaplain  and  pensioners,  which  are  small  but 
extremely  clean  and  neat,  and  manifestly  improved  in  appearance 
and  comfort  within  these  last  few  years.  On  ihe  south  side  is 
the  chapel,  which,  though  it  has  undergone  many  alterations  and 
repairs,  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  built  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  supposed  to  be 
between  1136  and  1154.  Thus  we  may  fairly  consider  it  at  least 
750  years  old.  The  walls  evidently  are  Norman,  and  the  east 
window  and  four  others  ot  the  ten  in  the  chapel  are  fairly 
preserved  They  appear  to  be  insertions  into  the  old  walls,  and 
are  considered  to  be  of  more  recent  date,  viz.: — the  fourteenth 
century.  Much  was  done  by  the  late  highly-esteemed  and 
benevolent  incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  Reynolds  (at  his  own  expense), 
to  restore  to  its  primitive  style  this  ancient  relic.  There  are 
some  carious  pieces  of  stained  glass  here,  consisting  of  several 
coats  of  arms  (one  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham),  but  not  more  than 
about  two  or  three  hundred  years  old.  The  chapel  is  about  one 
hundred  feet  long,  by  about  20  feet  in  breadth.  Since  the  last 
alteration  it  is  about  120  feet  long,  by  about  30  feet  in  breadth. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  the  plan  of  restoration  and  improve- 
ment of  this  old  sacred  edifice  has  been  admirably  carried  on 
through  the  energy  of  the  late  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Ingleby,  A.M.  The  west  gallery  was  removed,  the  nave  elongated 
several  feet,  and  a  handsome  south  aisle,  fitted  with  substantial 
seats  like  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  added  upon  ground 
given  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  to  which  also  he  gave 
substantial  pecuniary  aid. 

The  east  window  was  filled  in  with  stained  glass  to  harmonize 
with  the  subject  of  the  crucifixion,  originally  placed  in  the  centre 
light  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Reynolds,  the  great  linguist  and  Oriental 
scholar,  and  who  was  its  Chaplain  for  29  years,  The  window  is 
designated  the  Reynolds'  Memorial. 

The  chancel  of  the  hospital  was  enriched  by  a  beautifully 
designed  reredos  of  Caen  stone,  and  a  new  stone  pulpit  in  the 
place  of  an  unsightly  wooden  one. 

A  stone  font  was  presented,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel 
a  handsome  lych  gate  was  erected  at  the  entire  cost  of  the  lato 
much-esteemed  C.  M.  Ingleby,  Esq  ,  LLD.7  of  Valentines. 
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The  last  interesting  work  of  the  Rev.  A.  Ingleby  to  this  relic 
x>f  antiquity  was  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  monument  of  Sir 
John  Smyth,  formerly  master  of  the  hospital,  who  died  November 
nth,  1475,  and  also  placing  a  stained-glass  window  to  the  memory 
of  his  father,  Dr.  Ingleby. 


The  present  alms-houses  were  rebuilt,  and  the  hospital  chapel 
repaired,  at  the  entire  expense  of  Mrs.  Waldron,  in  1719.  The 
hospital  as  above  stated,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  (Thomas  a  Becket),  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  but  was  founded  by  Adeliza,  Abbess  of  Barking 
(as  is  generally  supposed  in  the  reign  of  Stephen)  for  a  prior,  a 
warder  or  master,  two  priests,  and  thirteen  poor  lepers  The 
abbess  endowed  it  with  120  acres  of  assart  land  (forest  land 
brought  into  tillage)  in  Estholt,  two  hides  of  land  in  Upminster  and 
Aveley,  and  some  other  lands ;  a  mill  at  Ilford,  half  the  profits 
of  the  parish  church  at  Barking,  the  tithes  of  all  her  mills  in  the 
parish,  and  some  other  tithes  at  Barking  and  Warley.  This 
charter  was  confirmed  by  King  Stephen,  and  by  Maud,  Adeliza's 
successor.  Maud's  confirmation  was  on  condition  that  the  prior 
and  brethren  should  maintain  the  priest,  and  pay  him  ten  shillings 
per  annum  for  performing  divine  service  in  the  hospital  chapel, 
and  say  mass  for  her  after  her  death.  In  1219  certain  disputes 
arose  relating  to  the  endowment  of  the  hospital,  an  instrument 
was  drawn  up  wherein,  among  other  things,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  brethren  should  elect  three  of  their  body,  one  of  whom  the 
abbess  should  nominate,  he  might  either  be  a  layman  or  an 
ecclesiastic ;  that  the  lepers  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  houses 
belonging  to  the  abbess ;  that  the  hospital  should  nominate  a 
priest  for  the  daily  service  of  the  chapel,  and  the  abbess  another 
to  say  mass  for  the  dead.  The  tithes  of  Wyfield,  Claybury, 
Jenkins,  &c.,  were  granted  to  the  brethren  by  agreement.  In 
1346  a  set  of  statutes  was  drawn  up  by  Ralph  Statford,  Bishop 
of  London.  Among  other  things  it  was  ordained  that  the  original 
number  of  thirteen  lepers  should  inviolably  be  kept  up  with,  of 
course,  the  abbess's  consent ;  that  rather  than  that  number  be 
diminished,  persons  should  be  chosen  from  any  parish  ;  that  no 
married  man  should  be  admitted  into  the  hospital  unless  his  wife 
wculd  vow  perpetual  chastity ;  that  no  woman  whatever  should 
enter  the  gates  under  any  pretence,  be  it  what  it  may,  excepting 
the  Lady  Abbess  of  Barking  and  such  of  her  nuns  as  should 
accompany  her,  or  the  near  relatives  of  the  brethien  or  chaplain 
(in  extreme  cases  of  sickness)  and  the  laundress,  ;  nd  these  were 
to  go  in  and  out  in  the  open  daylight,  and  their  stay  was  not 
to  be  so  prolonged  as  to  cause  scandal.  To  take  away  all 
excuse  from  the  lepers  for  leaving  or  quitting  the  hospital  on 
any  occasion,  the  bishop  invested  the  chaplains  with  power  to 
confess  and  absolve,  even  in  such  cases  as  were  usually  reserved 
for  himself  alone.  Every  leper,  therefore,  on  his  admission  to 
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this  hospital,  was  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  celibacy;  of 
obedience  to  the  lady  abbess  ;  not  to  possess  anything  in  property 
(that  is,  to  his  own  use),  and  to  observe  all  the  statutes  of  the 
hospital  ;  hence  from  the  above  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  that 
rule  which  excludes  the  poor  wife  from  tue  alms-houses  on  the 
<leath  of  her  husband,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  eie  long  this 
rule  may  be  rescinded  and  consigned  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
past.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  above  there  were  two 
masters  of  the  hospital,  the  one  elected  from  the  lepers  was 
designated  Magister  lepmsus,  and  the  other  Magister  secularis,  a 
kind  of  steward  to  manage  the  secular  concerns  of  the  hospital ; 
one  of  these  was  supposed  to  have  been  called  the  prior. 


The  pationage  of  the  hospital  was  also  confirmed  to  the  abbess  of 
Barking  by  Richard  the  Second,  and  by  Henry  the  Fourth.  At  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses  its  revenues  were  valued  at 
^~i6  is.  6jd.,  clear  of  all  deductions.  The  hospital  having  been 
seized  by  the  Crown,  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1572,  granted  the  site 
with  the  lands,  &c.,  belonging  thereto,  to  Thomas  Fanshaw, 
Esq.,  remembrancer  of  the  exchequer,  and  his  heirs,  on  condition 
that  they  should  appoint  a  master  who  should  keep  the  chapel 
in  repair,  together  with  the  apartments  for  six  paupers,  each  of 
whom  should  receive  £z  5s-  °d.  Per  annum,  and  that  he  should 
nominate  and  maintain  a  chaplain  to  perform  divine  service  in 
the  chapel.  The  hospital  estate,  thus  charged,  descended  to 
Thomas  Fanshaw,  Viscount  Dromore,  who  in  1668  granted  a 
lease  of  it  for  one  thousand  years,  to  Thomas  Allen,  gentleman. 
William  Allen  bequeathed  this  estate  in  1676  to  James  Clements, 
Esq.,  who  conveyed  it  in  1690  to  Francis  Scone,  gentleman. 
William  Stone  in  1700  alienated  it  to  William  Riggs,  from  whom, 
in  1702,  it  passed  to  Tery  Sturgeon  ;  from  him  to  \Vm.  Houghton, 
and  from  the  latter,  the  same  year,  to  John  Thrale,  whose  widow, 
Margaret,  in  1705,  sold  it  to  her  son-in-law,  Christopher  Waldron. 
It  was  purchased  from  the  \Valdrons  in  1739,  by  Crisp  Gascoyne, 
Alderman  of  London,  grandfather  of  Bamber  Gascoyne,  Esq.,  the 
proprietor,  in  1796,  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  who  is  the  present  Master  of  the  hospital. 


It  was  determined  by  a  decree  of  the  court  of  Exchequer  in 
1711  that  there  should  be  1200  acres  of  land  in  Barking  which 
should  pay  tithes  to  this  hospital :  and  there  was  a  quit  rent  of 
£\  135.  4d.  due  out  of  Claybury  ;  £z  out  of  Barking  Mills,  and 
£z  out  of  the  vicarage.  Since  this  decree  the  tithes  of  Westbury 
have  been  separated  from  the  hospital,  having  been  left  by  Sir 
Crisp  Gascoyne  to  his  youngest  son.  On  the  floor  near  the 
«ast  end  of  this  chapel  are  the  tombs  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Westwood, 
1717;  Sarah,  her  daughter  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shortland, 
1718;  the  Rev  Robert  Addison,  preacher  at  the  chapel,  1736; 
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and  the  Rev.  George  Downham,  M.A.,  late  chaplain,  1778  ;  the 
chaplain  in  1796  was  the  Rev.  Bennet  Allen.  In  a  register 
belonging  to  the  chapel  was  the  following  entry — "  Sir  Ferdinards 
Fairfax  and  Mrs.  Mary  Sheffield,  daughter  of  Lord  Sheffield,  were 
married  in  this  chapel,  November,  1608,  by  Dr.  Coke,  Lord 
Sheffield's  chaplain;  Mr.  Crawshaw,  his  other  chaplain,  preached; 
they  had  a  licence  from  the  Court  of  Faculties,  subscribed  by  Dr. 
Newman,  to  be  married  without  asking  the  banns." 


In  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Gough's  sepulchral  monuments, 
page  243,  is  the  quaint  epitaph  said  to  have  formerly  been  up  in 
the  above  chapel  in  memory  of  Sir  Jno.  Smith  ;  it  is  as  follows  : 
— "Here  Lyeth  the  body  of  Sir  Jno.  Smyth,  fu  tyme  maister  of 
this  place,  a  good  householder,  a  fyne  man,  large  in  almys,  he 
did  worshyp  to  all  his  kynne,  all  the  feloshyp  was  the  meryer 
that  Sir  Jno.  Smyth  was  yune.  I  pray  to  God  to  have  mercy  on 
his  soule  and  all  Christen.  He  passed  to  God  the  nth  day  of 
November  in  the  yere  of  grace,  A.D.  MCCCCLXXV." 


The  compiler  of  these  pages  feels  he  cannot  conclude  the 
account  of  this  hospital  without  a  grateful  word  respecting  the 
late  incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  Reynolds,  to  whom  he  was 
much  indebted  for  his  first  impressions  on  the  archaeology  both 
of  the  abbey  at  Barking  as  well  as  the  Hospital  at  Ilford  ;  and 
further,  as  he  (the  writer)  feels  assured  that  the  rev.  gentleman 
still  lives  in  the  memory  of  a  number  of  those  whose  eyes  may 
scan  these  pages,  who  can  call  to  mind  not  only  his  endeavours 
in  the  preservation  of  the  hospital  chapel,  but  the  sanitary 
improvements  he  achieved,  in  the  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  pensioners  (over  whom  he  watched 
with  the  greatest  care) ;  he  trusts,  therefore,  that  the  following 
brief  biography  will  not  be  out  of  place  here : — 


The  Rev.  J.  Reynolds,  was  the  second  son  of  Cornwall 
Reynolds,  Esq.  His  father  was  a  medical  man  of  talent  and 
good  practice  ;  he  was  educated  as  a  naval  surgeon,  served  under 
Lord  Nelson,  and  was  consequently  present  at  "many  of  his 
victories.  His  uncle  also  was  an  officer  on  board  the  "  Bounty," 
and  one  of  those  who  were  placed  in  an  open  boat  by  the 
mutineers,  and  made  the  voyage  so  well  known  by  the  history  of 
its  sufferings. 


Mr.  Reynolds,  in  his  youth,  met  with  a  severe  fall  which 
crippled  him  for  life,  and  in  all  probability  accelerated  his  death. 
He  was  educated  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Burnet ;  subsequently 
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•entered  Cambridge,  and  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1826,  but  in 
•consequence  of  severe  illness  did  not  go  in  for  further  honors, 
He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Howley  in  1827.  and  priest 
\)y  Bishop  Blomfleld  in  1828,  and  became  curate  of  St.  George's, 
Botolph  lane,  and  St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate.  About  this  time  he 
began  to  study  the  literature  of  the  East,  in  which  he  became  a 
proficient,  and  was  brought  into  notice  by  the  great  Oriental 
traveller,  Lord  Munster,  who  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and 
also  obtained  for  him,  through  the  appointment  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Ilford, 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  a  period  of  29  years.  At  the  time 
of  the  above  appointment  Mr.  Reynolds  was  introduced  to  the 
'Council  of  the  Roval  Asiatic  Society,  by  whom  he  was  made 
secretary  to  the  "  Oriental  Translation  Fund."  At  this  time  he 
'became  intimate  with  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Professor  Wilson,  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  and  a  host  of  otner 
notable  eminent  scholars  of  eastern  literature.  The  deceased 
gentleman  at  this  time  was  master  of  14  languages,  ancient  and 
modern.  In  1837  he  published  a  translation  of  the  History  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  from  Arabic  MSS.  by  the  Imam 
Jalal-Addin  Al  Siuti.  This  work  excited  great  interest  among 
savants,  and  the  labour  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
translation  from  that  most  difficult  language,  the  Arabic,  occupies 
nearly  500  octavo  pages,  and  the  introduction  nearly  100  more. 
For  some  years  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  had  been  engaged  in  writing 
biographical  notices  of  the  chief  of  the  Persian  poets,  but  the 
distinguished  author  died  ere  the  completion  of  the  work.  Mr, 
Reynolds  was  selected  to  carry  this  out,  which  he  did  in  the 
'most  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  work  was  published  in  1846, 
His  next  Oriental  work  was  the  Kitab-i-Yamini,  being  historical 
memoirs  of  the  two  leading  conquerors  of  Hindustan,  and  founders 
of  the  Ghaznavide  dynasty.  This  work  was  published  in  1858, 
and  attracted  considerable  attention  in  consequence  of  the 
'then  recent  events  of  the  Afghan  and  other  wars  in  the  North  of 
India.  Although  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  large  contributor  to  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  and  other  periodicals  (chiefly  under  a 
•  nom  de  plume],  he  has  left  us  but  one  theological  work,  which  is 
entitled  ''Brief  discourses  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,"  published 
in  1856,  in  i6mo.  The  sermons  are  practical,  breathing  the  true 
principles  of  a  holy  Christian  soul,  couched  in  the  plainest 
language,  and  it  is  truly  remarked  by  his  biographer  "That  it  is 
not  often  that  men  of  great  learning  will  bend  the  mind  to  such 
simplicity  of  teaching,"  and  he  further  adds,  "  In  spite  of  a  life 
of  suffering,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  man  of  great  cheerfulness, 
extremely  kind  and  gentle  in  his  manner,  and  it  was  only  those 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  wiih  him  could  thoroughly 
appreciate  his  excellent  qualities."  Mr.  Reynolds  departed  this 
life  April  igth,  1866,  aged  56,  and  his  remains  were  interred 
'in  Ilford  churchyard,  where  a  brief  epitaph  marks  his  resting 
place,  "  Jesu  obdormibit." 
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THE  .MANOR  OF  BARKING,  which  was  paramount  over  all  other 
manors  in  the  hundred  of  Becontree,  was  the  property  of  the 
abbess  and  convent  of  Barking,  long  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest 
and  formed  a  part  of  its  original  endowment.  Subsequent  to  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses,  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  till  the  year  1628,  when  Charles  I.  sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas. 
Fanshaw  for  the  sum  of  ^"2,000,  preserving  to  the  crown  a  fee 
farm  of  ^160.  His  descendant,  Sir  Thomas  Fanshaw,  who  died  in 
1705,  bequeathed  this  manor  to  Thomas  Fanshaw,  of  Parsloes,  but 
his  will  having  been  set  aside  for  want  of  being  executed  in  due 
form,  it  came  to  Susannah,  his  only  daughter  and  heiress,  who. 
married  the  Hon.  Baptist  Noel,  son  of  Baptist  Viscount  Campdem 
Her  daughter  Susan,  who  inherited  the  manor  under  her  mother'a 
will,  sold  it  in  1717  to  Sir  W.  Humphreys,  Bart.  His  son,  Sir 
Orlando,  leaving  no  male  issue,  his  estates  descended  to  hia 
daughters  Mary  and  Ellen  Wintour.  The  manor  of  Barking  was. 
purchased  in  1754  of  Thomas  Gore,  Esq.,  third  husband  of  Mary 
Humphreys,  and  Charles  Gore,  Esq.,  his  nephew,  husband  of 
Ellen  Wintour,  by  Smart  Lethieullier,  Esq.,  who  died  without 
issue.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Hulse  family.  In  the 
Harleian  collection,  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  very 
ancient  survey  of  this  manor,  without  date  and  imperfect.  In  this 
survey  the  services  due  from  the  tenants  to  the  abbess  and  convent 
are  stated  at  large.  One  of  the  tenants,  Robert  Gerald,  had 
among  other  services  to  gather  a  full  measure  of  nuts,  called  a 
pybot,  four  of  which  should  make  a  bushel ;  to  go  a  long  journey 
on  foot  to  Ghelmsford,  Colchester,  Ely,  or  the  like  distance,  on 
the  busin  ss  of  the  convent,  carrying  a  pack  on  his  back,  and 
other  short  distances,  such  as  to  Brentford,  &c.,  maintaining  him- 
self upon  the  road.  This  was  to  be  done  whenever  the  lady 
abbess  felt  disposed  to  require  his  services.  He  was  required  to 
£ay  a  fine  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  if  she  married  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  manor,  or  otherwise  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  abbess  as  well  as  he  could.  If  his  daughter  should  have  an 
illegitimate  child  he  was  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  to  the 
lady  abbess  for  the  fine  called  Kyldwyte.  It  also  appears  that 
he  could  not  sell  his  ox,  fed  by  himself,  without  the  permission 
of  the  abbess,  and  some  of  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  keep 
watch  and  guard  thieves  in  the  abbess's  prison. 


THE  MANOR  OF  JENKINS,  in  the  parishes  of  Barking  and 
Dagenham,  was,  in  th^  reign  of  King  John,  the  property  of 
Ralph  Fitzstephen.  In  1496  it  was  held  under  the  abbess  ot 
Barking  by  Sir  Huge  Brice  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife.  The  grandson 
Hugh  left  an  only  daughter,  married  to  Robert  Amadas,  who  was 
in  possession  of  this  manor  in  the  year  1540.  About  the 
beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  it  was  vested  in  Sir  William 
Hewitt,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  whose  daughter  married  Edward. 
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Osbourne,  ancestor  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  Mr.  Osbourne  sold  it 
to  Martin  Bowers,  Esq.,  who,  in  1567,  conveyed  it  to  Henry 
Fanshaw,  Esq.  It  continued  in  the  Fanshaw  family  till  the  sale 
of  ihe  principal  manor,  and  has  since  that  time  passed  through 
the  same  hands,  being  now  the  property  of  the  Hulse  family.  In 
the  chapel  of  the  old  mansion  belonging  to  this  estate  (which  was 
considered,  during  the  Fanshaw's  time,  the  manor  house  of 
Barking)  there  was,  in  one  of  the  windows,  a  figure  of  an  abbess 
in  stained  glass.  This  house  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  by  Sir 
W.  Humphrey  soon  after  his  purchase  of  the  manor.  This  house 
has  also  been  pulled  down  and  a  farmhouse  built  on  the  site  by 
Sir  Charles  Hulse,  Bart.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this 
manor  was  the  property  of  Sir  William  Hewitt,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London ;  and  Strype  tells  the  following  story  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  manor  of  Barking  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Osbourne,  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Leeds. — Sir  Wm.  Hewitt, 
Lord  Mayor  in  1559,  who  then  lived  upon  London  Bridge,  had 
a  daughter  to  whom  this  mischief  happened,  the  maid  playing 
with  her  out  of  a  window  over  the  river  Thames,  by  chance 
dropped  her  in,  almost  beyond  expectation  of  being  saved.  A 
young  gentleman,  named  Osborne,  then  apprenticed  to  Sir  William 
the  father,  at  this  calamitous  accident  leaped  in  bravely  and  saved 
the  child.  In  memory  of  which  deliverance  and  in  gratitude  her 
father  afterwards  bestowed  her  in  marriage  to  the  said  Mr. 
Osbourne,  with  a  very  large  dowry  whereof  the  late  estate  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fanshaw,  in  the  parish  of  Barking,  in  Essex,  was  a  part. 
Several  persons  of  quality  courted  this  young  lady,  and  particularly 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  but  Sir  William  was  pleased  to  say, 
"  Osbourne  saved  her,  and  Osbourne  should  enjoy  her." 


THE  MANOR  OF  WANGEY  (part  of  the  possessions  of  Barking 
Abbey)  was  on  a  lease,  when  the  monastery  was  dissolved,  to 
John  Humphreys.  King  Edward  VI.  granted  it,  in  1551  to  Lord 
Clinton.  It  was  sold  to  Thomas  Barnes,  and  afterwards  reverted 
to  the  Crown.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it,  in  1573,  to  Joseph 
Heynes,  whose  son  sold  it,  in  1623,  to  Francis  Fuller,  Esq.  After 
his  death  it  was  inherited  by  his  nephew,  Francis  Osbaston,  Esq. 
In  the  year  1694  the  manor  was  sold  to  John  Lethieullier,  Esq., 
from  whom  it  descended  to  Mary,  the  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Hulse. 
The  manor  house  stands  on  the  south  side  of  Chadwell  Heath, 
close  to  the  new  railway  station.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway. 


There  were  a  number  of  smaller  manors  in  the  United  parishes 
of  Ilford  and  Barking  (with  few  exceptions)  now  occupied  as  farm 
houses,  and  among  the  principal  of  these  was  Eastbury  House. 
This  house  stands  about  a  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Barking. 
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jEagtlury   House. 

The  name  of  Eastbury  or  East  Building  to  distinguish  it  from 
Westbury,  a  smaller  mansion  with  territorial  privileges,  stood 
Westwood,  and  very  nigh  the  town  of  Barking.  Both  these  names 
are  ancient  and  fairly  imply  that  for  many  generations  a  dwelling 
house  of  considerable  rank  occupied  each  spot  of  ground,  probably 
as  far  back  as  the  Saxon  times.  Still,  it  is  maintained  to  be 
impossible  to  determine  their  origin  with  certainty  for  want  of 
written  evidence. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  this  lordship  was 
held  by  the  abbess  of  Barking,  in  barony,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
probable  that  Eastbury  was  a  member  of  that  barony  held  by  one 
of  her  knights,  but  what  manorial  rights  anciently  belonged  to  it 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Westbury  being  a  manor  subject  to 
the  paramount  lordship  of  Barking,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
Eastbury  had  like  privileges  as  it  was  formerly  reputed  to  be  a 
manor  also  ;  for  in  an  old  survey  of  Essex,  made  in  the  time  of 
James  the  First  it  is  called  the  Manor  of  Eastbury  Hall  (see 
Harleian  MS.),  and  Lysons  calls  it  a  manor  (environs  of  London) 
or  Manor  Farm. 

The  abbey  was  dissolved  and  its  possessions  were  surrendered 
to  Henry  the  Eighth,  Nov.  i4th,  1539,  after  which  the  yearly 
rent  of  Eastbury  was  f^i  133.  4d.  paid  to  the  Crown  for  the 
space  of  six  years.  It  is  thought,  probable,  that  this  was  an  old 
rent  paid  to  the  abbey,  under  a  lease  that  did  not  expire  until 
the  crown  sold  the  estate. 

Sir  William  Denham,  Knight,  in  1554,  obtained  from  the  Crown 
a  grant  of  thirteen  houses,  among  which  were  the  manors  of 
Eastbury,  Westbury,  Gaysham,  Stone  Hall,  &c.,  &c. 
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All  these  lands  had  belonged  to  Barking  Abbey  and  comprised 
a  great  part  of  its  lordship  ;  but  the  paramount  rights  of  that 
lordship  remained  in  the  Crown  until  the  time  of  James  the  First, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Fanshaw,  Esq. 

Sir  William  Denham  was  the  first  private  owner  of  Eastbury. 
He  was  born  at  Leystone,  in  Devonshire,  became  a  citizen  of 
London  and  a  Merchant  of  the  Staple  of  Calais.  He  was  chosen 
Alderman,  and  served  as  Sheriff  and  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  city  of  London  in  the  33rd  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  1541, 
and  was  Knighted  about  the  same  time.  He  only  lived  three 
years  after  the  grant  of  Eastbury,  and  was  buried  at  Barkyne,  in 
London,  after  which  the  estate  descended  to  his  heir  William 
Abbott,  who,  after  possessing  it  for  eight  years,  in  1557  it  was 
conveyed  to  John  Keeble,  who  sold  it  to  Clement  Sisley  the  same 
year,  in  whose  family  it  continued  for  fifty  years,  when  his 
representative  Thomas  Sisley  sold  the  estate  to  Augustin  Stewart 
about  1608.  In  1628,  Martin  Stewart  sold  it  to  Jacob  Price; 
George  Price  in  1646  disposed  of  it  to  William  Kmghtley,  whose 
widow  conveyed  it  in  1650  to  Sir  Thomas  Vyner,  Alderman  of 
London,  in  1714  it  was  sold  to  William  Browne,  whose  nephew 
William  Sedgwick  alienated  it  in  1740  to  John  Weldale.  Mrs. 
Anne  Weldale  by  her  will  dated  1773,  devised  it  to  Mary,  wife 
of  Rev.  Wasey  Sterry,  of  Romford,  and  his  brothers  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Henry  Sterry,  sons  of  Mrs.  Mary  Sterry  as  above 
mentioned  (see  Lysons,  1796). 

The  present  owner  of  Eastbury  is  Col.  Thoyts. 

That  this  magnificent  mansion  of  Eastbury  was  not  raised  by  a 
tenant  of  the  crown  or  of  the  abbey  is  said  to  be  more  than 
probable  by  reason  of  its  costliness,  and  the  small  rent  charge  of 
£21  133.  4d.  per  annum  paid  while  it  was  in  the  King's  hands. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  considered  to  be  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  James  the  First. 

There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  original  purchaser  lived 
here  or  in  any  other  of  his  manors  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Abbott  and  Keele,  and  it  seems  that  they 
only  received  the  rent  of  a  local  tenant  who  occupied  the  meaner 
old  mansion  that  formerly  stood  on  this  spot. 

Clement  Sisley,  therefore,  seems  to  claim  the  honour  of  being 
the  author  and  first  occupier  of  the  new  structure  and,  having 
acquired  the  estate  in  1557,  alienated  some  of  the  tithes  in, 
or  before  1575,  and  was  thereupon  subject  unto  a  process  in  the 
exchequer  at  Easter  term  in  that  year. 

The  year  1572  has  been  stated  as  to  the  date  of  the  erection 
of  the  new  building,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  such  a  date, 
cut  in  the  brickwork  in  some  part  of  the  hall  was  destroyed 
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many  years  ago  by  a  person  who  dwelt  there.  Still  no  other 
proof  of  if s  old  possessors  or  date  can  be  found  in  the  building 
except  a  coat  of  arms  (ermine  a  fesse  gules,  between  six  cocks.) 

Sisley's  were — Azure,  on  a  chevron  between  three  goats,  passant 
argent,  armed  or  as  many  fleurs  de  lis  of  the  field ;  which  coat 
was  granted  him  December,  1560,  he  being  described  in  the 
patent  Clement  Sysley,  of  Barrow  Hall  in  Essex. 

But  although  the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  noble  manor  may 
be  to  us  sunk  in  oblivion,  yet  to  prove  its  former  grandeur  we 
are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  "Thomas  Hutchings  Clarke,  who,  at 
great  pains  and  research  has  produced  and  published  in  sixteen 
separate  plates,  the  elevations,  plans,  sections,  views,  and  other 
delineations  of  this  once  magnificent  mansion. 

Thus  we  may  fairly  conclude  when  we  reflect  on  Eastbury 
House  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity — when  we  consider  its 
beautiful  achitectural  .unity  and  completeness  of  design,  which  are 
said  to  be  manifest  throughout  its  structure — its  internal  elaborate 
workmanship  and  fittings,  &c.  Eastbury  House  must  have  once 
held  an  unique  position  among  the  stately  mansions  of  Essex. 
But  the  glory  of  this  house  has  long  departed,  and  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years  has  suffered  much,  not  by  wear  and  tear 
of  time,  nor  by  additions,  but  by  ruthless  mutilation  only.  It 
has  been  during  the  above  period  occupied  by  lessees  and 
degraded  into  a  farm  house.  Mr.  Thomas  Newman,  the  grand- 
father, the  father,  and  son  successively  dwelt  in  it  until  the  year 
1792,  when  the  third  of  that  name  left  it,  and  dying  in  1802, 
was  buried  at  Barking. 

The  next  occupiers  were  Mr.  Bruthneld  (mentioned  by  Lysons 
in  1796)  and  Mr.  Scott,  farmers,  in  whose  time  the  house  was 
so  much  neglected  that  ever  since  its  ruin  has  been  hastening. 

At  the  time  of  the  riots  in  1780,  the  figures  that  stood  in 
niches  in  the  garden  wall  were  taken  down  by  Mrs.  Scott's  order, 
and  thrown  into  a  pond.  Four  of  the  beautiful  chimney  pieces 
were  bought  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fanshaw.  who  removed  them 
into  the  vicarage  house  of  Parsloes  in  Dagenham — further,  the 
fine  oak  floors  were  taken  up  to  repair  the  barns ;  timbers  were 
torn  away  for  like  purposes,  one  of  the  towers  was  pulled  down 
for  its  materials,  and  its  destruction,  says  its  historian,  is  still 
going  or,  and  doubtless  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
the  once-tamed  Eastbury  House  and  its  belongings  will  be  sold 
piecemeal  and  levelled  to  the  ground. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  in  cutting  away  the 
girders  and  removing  the  floor  in  1833,  were  found  a  large 
jewelled  brooch,  an  old-fashioned  child's  shoe  with  a  high  heel 
and  very  thick  sole,  an  ancient  spoon  or  ladle,  also  a  curious 
medal,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  James  the  First.  One  side 
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"represents  a  pope's  head  which,  when  turned  up  was  Satan's ; 
the  other  side  was  a  cardinal's  head,  reversed  was  a  fool's  head 
The  translated  legend  is  said  to  be  "A  perverted  church  holdfr 
the  face  of  the  devil,  and  fools  are  sometimes  wise."  (See 
"Gentleman's  Magazine,"  1813.) 

There  is  a  tradition  strongly  believed  in  that  Eastbury  House 
•was  connected  with  the  gunpowder  plot  of  the  time  of  James 
the  First.  Some  affirm  it  to  have  been  the  place  where  the 
•conspirators  met  to  concoct  the  plot.  Others  that  it  was  the 
residence  of  Lord  Monleagle  where  he  received  the  letter  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  plot.  The  latter,  decidedly,  is  the 
most  feasible,  as  Lord  Monteagle  was  living  in  the  parish  about 
that  time,  and  in  corroboration  of  it  his  name  appears  in  the 
baptismal  register  of  the  parish  church  of  Barking.  Hume  and 
•other  historians  state  that  the  letter  in  question  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  Lord  Monteagle's  servant  by  an  unknown  person,  but 
they  do  not  state  where.  Others  affirm  that  it  took  place  in  the 
street  in  London,  Still,  this  does  not  disprove  the  fact  of  Lord 
Monteagle  receiving  the  letter  from  the  hand  of  this  servant  at 
Eastbury  House,  Barking. 

THE  MANOR  OR  FARM  OF  WESTBURY  with  a  portion  of  tithes, 
parcel  also  of  the  possessions  of  the  dissolved  Monastery  of 
Barking,  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Denham  in  1545.  His  son- 
in-law,  William  Abbott,  sold  it  to  Clement  Sisley  in  1557. 
Edward  Breame,  Esq.,  died  seised  of  it  in  1560.  His  brother 
Arthur  sold  it  in  1574  to  Thomas  Fanshaw,  Esq.,  in  whose  family 
it  continued  many  years.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  it 
was  the  property  of  Blackbourne  Poulton,  whose  son  of  the  same 
name  died  in  1749,  having  sold  the  reversion  of  this  estate  after 
the  death  of  Poulton  Allen,  who  had  a  life  interest  in  it  under 
his  father's  will,  to  Crisp  Gascoyne,  alderman  of  London.  Sir 
Crisp  Gascoyne  in  1747,  two  years  before  the  death  of  Black- 
bourne  Poulton  the  younger,  sold  his  interest  in  the  site  of  the 
manor  to  Joseph  Keeling,  Esq.  This  building  has  disappeared 
•and  the  ground  covered  with  houses. 

UP  HAF.L,  a  capital  messuage  and  farm  was  a  parcel  of  the 
possession  of  the  dissolved  monastery  of  Barking,  and  was  granted 
in  the  year  1541  (being  then  on  lease  to  Milo  Bowdish,  at  the 
rent  of  £7  per  annum)  to  Morgan  Philips,  alias  Wolfe.  In  the 
year  1596  it  was  the  property  of  Thomas  Burre  who  sold  it  to 
Wessel  Weblinge.  His  cousin  and  godson  of  the  same  name  (to 
whom  he  had  devised  it  by  will)  sold  it  in  1633  to  John  Powell', 
who  the  next  year  alienated  it  10  Bernard  H>de.  In  1657  Bemard 
Hyde,  his  son,  conveyed  it  to  Edward  Midwinter.  Mr.  Edward 
Midwinter's  widow  in  1676,  sold  it  to  William  Billingsley.  After 
his  death  it  was  purchased  of  his  co-heirs  by  Thomas  Seabrok^ 
"whose  descendants  of  the  same  name  alienated  it  in  1760,  to 
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Richard  Eastland.  Under  the  will  of  Mr.  Eastland  the  property 
passed  to  his  great  nephew,  John  Nixon.  For  more  than  a 
century  the  mound  adjacent  to  the  farm  house  has  been  known  as 
"  Lavender  Mount,"  from  the  name  of  a  family  who  occupied  the 
holding  prior  to  1809,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  Mr.  Henry 
Hunsdon,  of  Manor  House,  Little  Ilford.  It  next  became  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Philpot.  At  his  decease  it  was  left  to  his. 
daughter  and  only  child,  Mrs.  Soper,  and  her  children. 

This  estate  has  been  recently  disposed  of  for  building  purposes. 


ITpliall  Estate. 

Up  Hall  has  gained  its  celebrity  from  its  ancient  entrenchment 
historically  recorded  as  it  having  been  either  the  position  of  a 
Roman  town  or  Roman  fortification.  Mr.  Smart  Lethieullier,  from 
whose  manuscripts  much  of  the  history  of  Barking  has  been  taken, 
was  of  an  opinion  that  the  entrenchment  adjoining  Up  Hall  was. 
too  large  for  a  camp,  as  many  antiquarians  argue  it  to  have  been>. 
his  opinion  being,  that  it  was  the  site  of  a  Roman  Town.  He- 
confesses,  however,  that  no  traces  of  buildings  have  been  found 
on  the  spot,  which  he  accounts  for  on  the  supposition  that 
the  materials  which  had  been  used  for  building  Barking  Abbey 
and  for  repairing  it  after  it  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  and  in.: 
confirmation  of  this  opinion  he  relates  that  upon  viewing  the. 
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ruins  of  the  abbey  church  in  1750,  he  found  the  foundation  of 
one  of  the  great  pillars  composed  in  part  of  Roman  bricks.  AL. 
coin  of  Magentius  was  found  also  among  the  ruins. 

Some  years  since  Mr.  King,  the  late  National  schoolmaster,  in. 
digging  in  his  garden  over  the  site  of  the  ancient  abbey  church, 
came  upon  some  interesting  relics  as  weil  as  the  sepulchres  of 
some  of  the  abbesses.  The  writer,  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Archaeological  Society,  were  invited  over  to  Barking,  and  in 
excavating  further  to  the  east  end  of  the  abbey  church,  a  number 
of  Roman  bricks  were  turned  out  in  excellent  preservation,  being- 
red,  verv  hard,  and  thinner  than  our  own  which  tends  much  to. 
confirm  Mr.  Lethieullier's  theory.  Some  of  the  abbesses'  tomba 
were  discovered  on  this  occasion.  One,  a  perfect  skeleton,  with 
a  splendid  row  of  white  teeth,  supposed  to  have  been  a  female  of 
between  27  and  30  years  of  age. 

But  to  return — This  remarkable  entrenchment  above  spoken  of 
is  in  a  field  adjoining  to  the  so-called  Up  Hall,  and  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Barking. 

Its  form  is  not  regular,  but  tending  to  a  square ;  the  circum- 
ference is  about  i  mile  36  yards,  enclosing  an  area  of  4-8a.  ir.  34p. 

On  the  north  and  east  sides  the  ground  is  dry  and  level  (being* 
arable  land)  and  the  trench  from  frequent  ploughings  is  almost 
filled  up.  On  the  south  side  is  a  deep  morass ;  on  the  west  side 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  river  Roding,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  it  is  a  double  trench  and  bank ;  at  the  north-west  come-  is. 
an  outlet  to  a  very  fine  spring  of  water,  which  is  guarded  by  an 
inner  work  and  a  high  keep  or  mound  of  earth  designated 
"Lavender  Mound."  Mrs.  Ogborne  in  her  History  of  Essex  gives. 


Lavender   Mound. 
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•a  charming  drawing  of  this  mound  as  it  was  in  1814,  and  says 
that  the  mound  was  then  about  94  yards  round  the  base,  and 
about  nine  yards  in  height,  with  trees  growing  upon  it,  and  its 
surface  covered  with  soft  verdure. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings,  and  the  picturesque 
entrance  to  this  old  mansion  have  been  disappearing  for  a 
number  of  years  past.  The  chase  has  been  blocked  up,  the  trees 
cut  down,  mounds  have  disappeared  to  fill  up  the  irregular  ground 
from  which  gravel  had  been  taken,  and  a  cart-way  made  through 
the  centre  of  once  a  charming  little  park.  The  writer  of  these 
pages  has  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  Up  Hall,  in  his  youth, 
he  spent  very  many  pleasant  hours  in  it  and  its  surroundings. 
And  when  we  look  back  and  reflect  on  its  ancient  history, 
the  pleasing  approach  of  its  former  natural  and  rural  entrance 
which  was  well  designated  by  the  passers  "Mount  Pleasant," 
its  extensive  charming  landscape  scenery  viewed  from  the  top  of 
Lavender  Mound,  with  the  then  unpolluted  Roding  meandering 
by,  giving  much  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of  boating  and  good  spore, 
and  success  to  the  angler.  Such  was  Up  Hall  fifty  years  ago,  a 
pleasant  spot.  In  1541,  Sept.  izth.  Up  Hall,  with  the  monastery 
of  Stratford  Langthorne,  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  ^398  6s.  8d. 
by  Morgan  Phillips,  alias  Wolfe.  In  1899  some  portion  of  the 
land  of  Up  Hall  was  sold  by  auction  at  upwards  of  ^"1,000 
per  acre. 

THE  MANOR  OF  LOXFORD,  which  is  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
church,  was  attached  to  the  abbey  at  Barking  till  tht,  dissolution 
«f  the  monastery,  when  it  was  granted  to  Thomas  Powle,  who, 
in  1562,  sold  it  to  Thomas  Pouncet,  whose  son,  William  Pouncet, 
dying  in  1581,  left  it  to  his  son  Henry,  his  heir,  who  died  in 
1627,  having  previously  sold  it  to  Francis  Fuller,  clerk  of  the 
estreats  in  the  Exchequer,  who,  on  his  death,  1636,  left  it  to 
Francis  Osbaldeston,  son  of  his  sister  Barbara,  his  heir,  on 
whose  cieath,  without  issue,  in  1648,  his  widow,  Alice,  was 
married  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Bertie,  fifth  son  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Lindsey;  she  died  in  1677,  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Bertie  in  1701; 
the  estate  then  passed  to  Henry,  brother  of  Francis  Osbaldeston, 
leaving,  on  his  decease,  only  two  daughters,  who  sold  the  manors 
of  Loxford  and  Wangey  to  John  Lethieullier,  Esq.,  who  settled 
them  both  on  his  son,  Smart  Lethieullier,  from  whom  they  have 
passed  into  the  Hulse  family. 

GAYSHAM  HALL,  in  the  forest,  was.  in  the  year  1630,  the 
property  of  Thomas  de  Sandwich,  purveyor  of  the  household  to 
the  Black  Prince,  who  held  it  under  the  abbess  and  convent  of 
Barkinsr,  together  with  about  160  acres  of  land.  In  the  rtign  of 
King  Edward  the  Fourth  this  estate  appears  to  have  been  vested 
in  the  convent,  and  the  mansion  to  have  been  used  as  a  country 
house  by  the  abbess.  In  1545,  being  then  on  lease  to  Ralph 
Tracy,  it  was  granted  with  the  lands  thereto  belonging,  and  a 
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portion  of  tithes  to  Sir  William  Denham.  His  son-in-law,  William 
Abbot,  sold  it  in  1557  to  Clement  Sisley.  In  1571,  Arthur 
Btearne  (who  is  supposed  to  have  purchased  it  of  Sisley  about  the 
year  1569)  alienated  it  to  Vincent  Randall.  Edward  Randall 
died  seised  of  it  1577.  In  1604  it  was  sold  by  the  Randalls  to 
Hugh  Hare,  Esq.,  who  in  1609  alienated  it  to  Gabriel  Wight. 
Esq.  From  him  it  descended  to  Henry  Wight,  Esq.,  who  died 
without  issue  in  1793,  having  devised  a  moiety  of  his  estates 
in  Essex  and  Surrey  (after  the  death  of  his  sister  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  Sir  James  Harrington,  Bart,  and  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  Chaunler;  and  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  White,  widow,  both  now 
deceased) ;  to  John  Wight,  Esq.,  of  Brabeuf  House,  near 
Guildford,  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  right  heirs ;  the  other 
moiety  to  William  Martin  the  younger,  son  of  William  Martin, 
of  Blacksmith's  Hall,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body.  William 
Hibbett,  Esq.  was  possessed  of  a  moiety  of  this  estate  in  right 
of  his  wife  as  heiress  of  the  Wights,  and  was  entitled  to  the 
reversion  of  the  other  in  fee.  The  old  mansion,  which  was  of 
timber  and  very  spacious,  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Wight, 
grandson  of  Gabriel.  There  is  now  a  farmhouse  "on  the  sitet 
•occupied  by  Mr.  George  Brown. 


CLAY  HALL:  The  manor  of  Clay  Hall  was  held  under  the 
abbess  and  convent  of  Barking  by  a  qirt  rent  of  155.  3d.,  and 
the  following  services,  viz  ,  that  the  said  tenant  should  come  in 
person  to  the  abbey  church  of  Barking  on  the  vigil  of  St. 
Ethelburg  the  Virgin,  and  there  attend  and  guard  the  high  altar, 
from  the  first  hours  of  vespers  until  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  and  that  he  should  be  ready  at  all  times  with  a  horse 
and  a  man  to  attend  the  abbess  and  her  steward  when  going  on 
the  business  of  the  convent  anywhere  within  the  four  seas,  and,  lastly, 
that  the  abbess  should  have  by  way  of  her  heriot,  upon  the  death  of 
-every  tenant,  his  best  horse  and  accoutrements.  This  manor  was 
supposed  to  own  its  name  from  the  soil,  or,  more  probably,  from 
the  family  of  De  la  Clay,  who  held  possession  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third.  The  manor  was  held  under  the  abbess  of 
Barking,  by  the  Colt  family  from  A.D.  1475  to  1615  ;  it  next 
belonged  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  had  a  chapel  erected 
here,  and  consecrated  in  1616;  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Cambel,  knight,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Cambel  of  Foulsham,  in 
Norfolk,  sheriff  of  London  in  1600,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1609. 
This  estate  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  till 
Anne,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Harry  Cambel,  conveyed  it  to  her 
husband,  Thomas  Price,  Esq.,  of  Westbury,  Buckinghamshire, 
whose  son,  Cambel  Price,  was  the  next  owner  to  the  estate,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Peter  Eaton,  Esq.,  of  Woodford,  There  was 
formerly  a  capital  mansion,  as  well  as  chapel,  attached  to  this 
manor,  but  both  have  been  pulled  down  and  a  farmhouse 
erected. 
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MANOR  OF  STOXE  HALL:  This  manor  was  held  by  the  abbess 
of  Barking  at  a  quit  rent  of  £i  i8s.  6d.  It  is  situated  near 
Red  Bridge,  on  the  River  Roding.  It  was  given  by  Sir  John 
Rainsford,  1545.  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  shortly  after  granted  it 
to  Sir  VV.  Denham  of  the  Breame  family,  and  Jno.  Bales;  in 
1578  it  was  conveyed  to  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
his  mother,  the  Lady  Lettice,  with  her  husband,  Sir  Christopher 
Blount,  sold  it  to  Sir  George  Carew  in  1589,  and  in  1598  it  was 
conveyed  back  again  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  the 
said  Sir  Christopher,  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  disposed  of  it  in  the 
Same  year  to  John  Crook,  Esq.,  and  in  1636  it  became  the 
property  of  Sir  Henry  Mildway,  and  passed  with  the  manor  of 
Wan  stead  to  Earl  Tylney.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Mornington. 


C'ranbroo/ce . 

CRANBROOKE  :  This  manor,  situated  about  half-a-mile  from 
Ilford,  was  held,  A.D.  1347,  ty  John  Malmaynes  of  the  abbess  of 
Barking,  at  a  quit  reni  of  £2  25.  per  annum  ;  his  ancestors  lived 
in  Barking  for  several  generations,  and  it  is  probable  were 
owners  of  the  estate.  His  daughter  Joan  married  John  Rigby  in 
the  reign  of  Hmry  the  Sixth,  and  it  was  this  same  John  Rigby 
Who,  "to  the  great  hurt  and  unease  of  the  abbess  and  nuns,"  cut 
off  their  watercourse,  to  which  reference  has  been  previously 
made.  This  manor  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Toby 
Palavicini,  who  squandered  away  the  whole  of  his  inheritance. 
Lady  Montagu,  widow  of  Sir  Charles  Montagu,  was  in  possession 
of  Cranbrooke  in  1630;  Lady  Boreham  enjoyed  the  manor  till  her 
death  in  1700,  when  her  residuary  legatees,  Henry  Gibbs  and 
Henry  Davies,  took  possession,  on  account  of  a  large  debt  due 
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for  the  arrears  of  her  jointure.  In  1721  Mary  Townson,  the 
heiress-at-law,  under  a  decree  of  Chancery,  foreclosed  her  right 
-and  equity  of  redemption.  In  1730  a  partition  of  the  estate  was 
made  between  Davies  and  Gibbs.  In  1757  Samuel  Wade,  the 
-devisee  of  Davies,  sold  his  share  to  Charles  Raymond,  Esq. 
(afterwards  a  baronet).  The  purchase  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Lethieullier,  who  had  bought  the  perpetuity  of  Mrs.  Townson,  but 
never  was  in  possession.  Thomas  Spencer,  assignee  of  Gibbs, 
alienated  the  other  share  to  William  Raymond  in  1760.  This 
alienation  was  never  confirmed  by  the  Lethieullier  family  till 
1796,  when  Robert  Raikes,  Esq.  purchased  the  manor  oi 
Cranbrooke  of  Andrew  Moffatt  Mills,  and  Gibbs'  share  was 
confirmed  by  Mary,  wife  of  Edward  Hulse,  Esq.,  (niece  and 
heiress  of  Smart  Lethieullier.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
John  Marmaduke  Grafton  Dare,  at  whose  decease  his  widow 
succeeded  to  the  estate,  who  was  well-known  and  esteemed  for 
her  benevolence  to  the  poor  of  Ilford.  At  her  demise  her  only 
•daughter  (who  had  become  the  wife  of  Robert  Wesley  Hall,  Esq.) 
became  the  heiress,  aud  at  their  marriage  assumed  the  name  of 
Hall-Dare.  It  appears  that  both  husband  and  wife  were  made 
co-heirs  to  the  estate.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Hall-Dare  (who  had 
been  for  some  time  M.P.  for  Essex)  the  estate  was  left  to  his 
second  S">n,  Mr.  Henry  Hall-Dare,  who  disposed  of  it  to  John 
Davis,  Esq.,  J.P.  At  his  demise  it  was  bequeathed  to  his 
second  son,  Colonel  John  Coope  Davis,  who  after  some  time 
•disposed  of  it  to  George  Beasley,  Esq.  This  mansion  for  a 
numbers  of  years  was  occupied  by  A.  S.  Walford,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and 
his  wife,  Mrs.  A.  S.  \Valford,  the  well-known  and  popular 
authoress,  whose  works  find  favour,  not  only  in  many  a 
household,  but  also  in  our  principal  public  libraries. 

But  this  handsome  mansion  and  estate  is  doomed ;  the 
destroyer's  hand  has  commenced  operations,  the  beautiful  park 
— the  great  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  -Ilford  for  generations — 
is  now  cut  up  and  covered  with  houses.  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that  Cranbrook  Manor  is  the  oldest  manor  connected 
with  the  ancient  abbey  of  Barking.  It  was  held  by  the  Mal- 
meynes  for  several  generations  prior  to  1314,  giving  it  a  period 
from  600  to  650  years  at  the  least;  during  which  time  it  has 
maintained  its  unbroken  dignity  of  being  a  "  Gentleman's 
Mansion,"  numbering  among  its  owners  families  of  honour  and 
distinction  (Morant,  vol.  i,  p.  8).  The  manors  of  Barking  now 
remaining  are  chiefly  occupied  as  farm-houses,  Cranorook  and 
Great  Gearies  being  the  two  exceptions. 

This  estate  is  now  owned  by  W.  P.  Griggs,  Esq. 

Two  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  owners  of  Cranbrook  in 
modern  times  were  Robert  Westley  Hall-Dare,  Esq.,  J.P.  and 
M.P.,  and  John  Davis,  Esq.,  J.P.  , 
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Robt.  W.  Hall-Dare,  Esq.  was  elected  M.P.  in  December 
1832. 

He  was  always  most  interested  in  the  affairs  connected  with 
the  Ilford  ward,  and  the  Parish  Church,  Ilford,  owes  its  origin 
to  his  indefatigable  exertions.  His  daughter  Mary  was  selected 
to  lay  the  foundation  stone,  and  the  building  was  named  St. 
Mary's.  This  church  was  opened  on  June  9th,  183  r,  by  Bishoj> 
Blomfield,  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  day  was  spent  in  general 
festivity  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  classes.  All  labour  was 
suspended  and  the  poor  werp  not  forgotten,  being  provided  with 
food  at  their  homes.  A  large  party  was  entertained  under  a 
marquee  on  the  lawn  at  Cranbrook,  and  after  luncheon  a  ball 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Hall-Dare,  who  chose  for  his  partner  Miss 
Ashmole,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  trading  families  of 
Ilford. 

Mr.  Hall-Dare,  in  commemoration  of  this  event,  was 
presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilford  with  a  model  of  the  church 
in  silver,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Lady  (Miss  Mary  Hall-Dare)  who  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  church.  Mr.  John  Davis,  J.P.,  who  subsequently  became 
the  owner  of  Cranbrook,  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  urbanity 
and  benevolence.  He  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Ilford 
Company  of  Volunteers,  which  soon  expanded  into  a  battalion, 
and  his  son  John  Coope  Davis,  rose  from  a  captain  to  a  colonel. 
Cranbrook  was  the  head-quarters,  and  the  park  was  open  not  only 
to  volunteers  but  to  the  public  on  the  mustering  of  the  forces. 
In  short,  at  last  it  almost  became  the  people's  park,  for  the 
public  were  admitted  also  to  the  cricket  matches  which  were 
frequently  held  there. 


Ancient  Entrance  to   Cranbrooke  Park. 
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The  Anniversary  Day  of  the  corps,  Aug.  gth,  was  a  red-letter  day, 
a  banquet  being  given  by  Mr.  Davis  to  the  whole  of  the  battalion, 
officers  and  privates  alike. 

Mr.  Davis  was  also  a  staunch  friend  to  the  Church  and  a 
churchwarden  to  his  death.  In  1864  he  gave  /^soo  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  parish  church,  but,  unfortunately,  he  and  his 
kind  lady  died  just  before  its  commencement.  His  children 
undertook  the  erection  of  the  tower,  at  the  cost  of  ^600,  in 
memory  of  their  father  and  mother.  The  youngest  daughter  was 
married  to  Mansfield  Jones,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  before  the 
building  was  disturbed.  The  magistrates  of  the  petty  sessions, 
of  which  Mr.  Davis  had  been  chairman  for  a  number  of  years, 
presented  the  windows  now  in  the  apse  of  the  church  as  a 
memorial  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 


Valentines. . 

VALENTINES,  a  large  mansion  to  the  north  of  Ilford,  was 
built  by  James  Chadwick,  Esq.,  son-in-law  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  and  became  a  favourite  place  of  retirement  of  that 
prelate;  a  walk  still  bearing  the  name  of  "Bishop's  Walk"  is 
kept  up  in  the  pleasure  grounds  belonging  to  this  mansion, 
which  tends  to  perpetuate  many  reminiscences  connected  with  the 
career  of  Bishop  Tillotson.  The  date  of  the  erection  of 
Valentines  is  considered  to  have  been  near  1690.  From  James 
Chadwick,  Esq.,  it  changed  hands  to  George  Finch,  Esq. 
William  Finch  sold  it  to  Robert  Surman,  Esq.,  who  enlarged  and 
improved  the  house  and  garden.  (See  Mr.  Lethieullier's  MSS.) 
Of  him  it  was  purchased  by  Charles  Raymond,  Esq.,  who  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1774.  After  his  death  it  was  sold  by  his 
co-heirs  to  Donald  Cameron,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1797.  It  was 
purchased  the  same  year  by  Robert  Wilks,  Esq.,  by  whom  it  was 
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Sold  in  1808  to  Charles  Welstead,  Esq.,  who  much  altered  and 
improved  i.he  mansion.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Welstead, 
the  mansion  was  tenanted  for  some  time  by  a  Mr.  Lay.  Ultimately 
the  executors  of  Mr.  Charles  Welstead  disposed  of  the  estate  to 
'T.  C.  Holcombe,  Esq.,  on  whose  demise  the  estate  was  left 
'to  his  niece,  Mrs.  S.  Ingleby,  wife  of  C.  Mansfield  Ingleby, 
LL.D.,  known  as  a  Great  Shakesperian  Scholar. 

Pains  and  expense  were  again  bestowed  upon  the  mansion, 
but  chiefly  on  the  grounds,  and  it  is  now  numbered  among  the 
-most  beautiful  picturesque  scenes  in  the  County  of  Essex. 

There  are  some  valuable  pictures  at  Valentines,  particularly  the 
-original  of  Hogarth's  Southwark  Fair,  and  some  very  fine  carving 
by  Gibbons. 

A  stone  coffin,  in  which  was  a  human  skeleton,  was  found  in  a 
field  to  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  in  1724.  It  lay  north  and  south, 
was  circular  at  the  feet  and  square  at  the  head,  but  the  same 
width  at  both  ends.  In  the  same  field  was  discovered  in  1746,  an 
iirn  of  coarse  earth  filled  with  burnt  bones  (See  Lethieullier  MSS. 
and  Lysons). 

In  the  greenhouse  is  the  relic  of  a  remarkably  prolific  vine. 
It  is  a  black  Hamburg,  and  is  the  parent  of  that  at  Hampton  Court 
It  was  planted  in  April,  1758,  and  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity 
its  branches  extended  200  feet,  the  stem  being  about  14  inches  in 
girth.  It  was  never  known  to  produce  less  than  three 
hundredweight  of  fruit  in  a  year,  and  has  been  known  to  bear 
•even  four  hundredweight. 

Mr.  Cameron  stated  that  when  this  vine  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
gardener,  the  average  annual  value  of  the  fruit,  when  it  did  not 
ripen  till  June,  was  £80  per  annum ;  but  when  the  hot-house 
was  kept  warmer,  and  the  fruit  ripened  in  March,  its  annual 
value  has  reached  ^"300  (See*  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery  p.  149-151). 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  great  similitude  in  the 
career  of  both  in  growth  and  fertility  of  these  two  vines,  viz.: 
that  at  Valentines,  and  that  at  Hampton  Court.  As  above  stated 
the  vine  at  Hampton  Court,  was  a  cutting  from  that  at 
Valentines.  It  was  planted  in  1769,  about  n  years  after  its 
parent,  and  in  the  first  years  of  its  growth,  it  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  20  years  its  stem  was  13  inches  in  girth,  and  its 
main  branch  114  feet  in  length,  and  in  1800  its  yield  was 
reported  to  be  1,200  bunches,  weighing  on  an  average  a  pound 
-each.  A  visitor  in  1813  notes  that  the  year  before  it  had 
borne  2,273  bunches.  Its  average  natural  crop  is  not  usually 
raised  above  1,200  bunches,  yet  no  fewer  than  2,000  bunches 
or  so  being  pinched  off  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and 
with  great  benefit  to  the  old  tree.  I  believe  the  crop  every  year 
is  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty  for  her  distribution. 
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It  is  further  remarked  that  this  vine  is  of  the  same  age  as 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  Steam  Engine,  and  while  modern  art 
and  industry,  as  typified  by  these  institutions  have  grown  and 
flourished,  this  vine  has  been  bearing  more  and  more,  until  by 
the  end  of  the  present  century  says  an  admirer,  "  If  no  mishap 
occurs  it  will  have  borne  nearly  200,000  bunches  or  at  least  sixty 
tons  of  fruit."  Who  shall  say  that  if  the  parent  vine  at  Valentines 
had  had  the  same  fostering  care  bestowed  upon  it  as  that  at 
Hampton  Court,  it  would  not  now  be  doing  duty  with  honour  ? 

THE  HIGHLANDS,  near  Valertines,  is  another  of  those  charming 
spots  which  has  been  the  attraction  of  lovers  of  rural  scenery 
from  generation  to  generation.  One  of  its  great  attractions  has 
been  the  Old  Castle  or  Mausoleum,  which  forms  a  conspicuons 
object  for  miles  round,  and  from  the  top  of  its  battlements  is  one 
of  the  finest  views.  To  the  north  are  the  picturesque  rising 
grounds  of  Chigwell,  Woodford,  and  other  distant  places  ; 
enriched  with  a  well  wooded  country.  On  the  south  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Thames  and  Kentish  Hills.  The  origin  of  this  Castle 
has  been  in  mystery  for  some  years,  but,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Ingleby,  I  have  been  enabled,  some  papers  having  been 
found,  to  vouch  for  the  following: — 


The  Old  Castle  or  Mausoleum. 

THE  CASTLE,  or  Mausoleum,  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
Charles  Raymond,  for  a  Mausoleum  or  burial  place  for  himself 
and  family  in  1765,  but  owing  to  a  disagreement  with  the  Bishop 
respecting  its  consecration,  it  was  never  used  for  that  purpose. 
Sir  Charles  Raymond  was  owner  of  Highlands  as  well  as 
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of  Valentines,  but  on  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1781  he  left 
Valentines.  His  heirs  afterwards  disposed  of  the  Highlands  estate 
to  Earl  Tylney.  It  then  became  the  property  of  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  James  Tylney  Long  who  died  in  1794. 
The  present  owner  I  believe  is  the  Earl  of  Mornington.  The 
cost  of  the  building  of  the  Castle  was  ^"420,  a  sum  which  would 
be  more  than  doubled  at  the  present  time. 

WYFIELD  HOUSE,  about  half-a-mile  north  of  Ilford,  was  granted 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Audeley.  He  had  licence  to  sell  it 
July  1 2th,  1541,  to  Robert  Cooper,  Esq.  In  1544.  the  manor 
was  in  the  hands  of  William  Grey,  Esq.,  who  sold  it  to  Richard 
Stansfield.  In  1552  Edward  Randall,  gentleman,  purchased  it  of 
Stanfield  Cook  and  Edward  Cook.  Vincent  Randall,  son  of 
Edward  Randall,  sold  it  to  John  Tedcastle  in  1598,  who  in  1604 
conveyed  it  to  John  Aston,  Esq.  The  latter  conveyed  it  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Cook,  whose  widow  was  in  possession  of  it  in  1636. 
Before  1651  it  was  purchased  by  John  Brewster,  Esq.,  whose 
descendant  of  the  same  name  sold  it  to  John  Bamber,  Esq.  Mr. 
Bamber  Gascoyne,  son  of  Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne.  by  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  Dr.  Bamber,  sold  it  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
obtained  for  that  purpose,  .  to  Charles  Raymond,  Esq.,  who 
alienated  it  to  Andrew  MofFat  Mills,  Esq.  This  house  has  been 
pulled  down. 

BEEHIVE,  formerly  a  manor,  afterwards  a  farmhouse,  was  for 
many  years  the  seat  of  the  Fullers  and  Osbatons.  Alice,  widow 
of  Francis  Osbaton,  held  it  in  jointure  and  resided  there  with 
her  second  husband,  the  Hon.  Robert  Bertie.  It  was  sold  to 
John  Lethieullier,  Esq.,  with  the  manors  of  Loxford  and  Wangey 
in  1694.  This  house  has  also  disappeared. 


Great  Gearies,    Side   View. 
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GREAT  GEARIES.  from  a  family  of  that  name,  was  held  under 
the  abbess  of  Barking,  but  little  seems  to  have  been  recorded  of 
it.  We  are  informed  that  in  1617  it  was  the  seat  of  William 
Finch,  Esq.  It  was  formerly  a  spacious  building,  but  from  some 
cause  or  other  the  greater  portion  of  it  was  pulled  down  by 
Crittofel  Van  Denburgh,  and  afterwards  sold  to  Mr.  Castairs,  and 
thence  to  William  Harrison,  Esq.  The  estate  has  changed 
hands  several  times.  In  1840  it  was  in  the  possession  of  a  Mrs* 
Quincy.  At  her  decease,  it  was  occupied  by  Chas.  Hackett,  Esq> 
at  whose  death  it  was  purchased  by  Spencer  Charrington,  Esq., 
•who  during  his  occupancy  again  enlarged  the  mansion,  and 
bestowed  much  expense  and  taste  on  the  pleasure  grounds. 
'Spencer  Charrington,  Esq.,  disposed  of  the  estate  to  Francis 
Whitbourn,  Esq.,  who  also  spent  much  time  and  money  in 
the  work  of  restoration  and  ornamentation  of  both  house  and 
grounds.  This  venerable  mansion  has  at  its  entrance  a  fine 


Entrance  lo   Great  Gearies. 
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Specimen  of  wrought  iron  gateway,  and  has  a  noble  appearance 
from  the  main  road.  Mr.  Whitbourn,  at  his  decease,  left  the 
estate  to  his  widow,  who  is  now  the  present  occupier. 
It  may  here  be  added  that  Mr.  Whitbourn  not  only 
largely  extended  the  pleasure  grounds  of  Gearies,  but  being  one 
of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
which  he  was  President,  he  had  extensive  forcing  houses  erected, 
and  his  exhibits  generally  carried  off  the  palm  of  the  day.  There 
is  a  very  fine  Cedar  Tree  here,  considered  by  connoisseurs  to  be 
over  two  centuries  old.  The  Whitbourns  are  one  of  the  oldest 
leading  families  of  Barking. 

CLAYBURY,  a  capital  messuage  situated  on  a  rising  ground  on- 
the  north-east  side  of  the  parish,  near  Woodford  Bridge,  was  (with 
certain  lands  adjoining)  the  property  of  Sir  Ealph  Warren,  who 
died  in  1553.  His  widow  afterwards  married  Sir  Thomas  White,, 
alderman  of  London,  and  founder  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
in  whose  occupancy  it  was  in  1560.  Richard  Warren,  son  of 
Ralph  Warren,  succeeded  to  the  estate.  In  1686  we  find  it  the 
property  of  John  Folke,,,  Esq.,  the  liberal  benefactor  of  Christ's 
and  Bethlehem  hospitals.  It  is  to  this  gentleman  that  the 
parishioners  of  Barking  are  indebted  for  their  two  presentations  to- 
Christ's  hospital,  or  the  Blue-Coat  school  as  it  is  commonly; 
designated.  The  tiustees  of  Mr.  Folke  disposed  of  this  estate,  in. 
pursuance  of  his  will,  in  1693,  to  John  Goodere,  Esq.,  of  Wanstead, 
whose  grandson,  one  of  the  same  name,  conveyed  it  to  Eliab 
Harvey,  Esq.  Mr.  Harvey's  daughter  (who  was  eventually  his  sole 
heiress)  married  Montagu  Burgoyne,  Esq.,  and,  jointly  with  her 
husband,  sold  the  estate  in  1789,  to  James  Hatch,  Esq.  This- 
estate  has  changed  hands  several  times  since.  The  last  was  an, 
important  family  consisting  of  R.  Genfell,  Esq.,  a  widower,  with 
four  maiden  sisters,  and  their  aunt,  Lady  Riversdale.  The  third 
sister  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  the  distinguished  author, 
Canon  Kingsley,  Rector  of  Eversley.  On  the  decease  of  the 
reverend  gentleman  Her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  award 
Mrs.  Kingsley  a  suite  of  apartments  at  Hampton  Court.  This 
noble  mansion  is  now  converted  into  a  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the 
London  County  Council. 

ALDBURY,  ALDBOROUGH,  OR  ALDBRO'  HATCH,  was  a  capital 
mansion,  with  lands,  situate  in  the  forest  about  four  miles  from. 
Barking  Church.  The  name  denotes  an  "  old  seat  near  a  hatch  or 
low-gate."  This  was  the  property  of  Bartholomew  Baron,  or  Barnes, 
who  died  in  1541;  his  grandson,  Thomas  Barnes,  died  seised  of 
it  in  1626.  John  Lockey,  Esq.,  was  the  owner  of  the  estate  about 
the  beginning  of  the  i7th  century,  he  died  1737,  when  a  moiety 
of  the  estate  was  sold  to  Richard  Guise,  Esq.  There  was  a  good 
house  on  the  estate.  This  portion  of  the  estate  now  belongs  to 
the  Breame  family.  The  other  moiety  came  into  possession  of 
Colonel  Jory,  who  died  in  1725,  and  left  it  to  his  niece,  Frances,. 
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'who  married  Martin  Bladin,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Trade. 
Mr.  Bladen  built  a  mansion  on  his  portion  of  the  estate  at  an 
expense  of  ^14,000.  His  widow  left  it  to  her  cousin,  Ann 
Hodges,  who  in  1737  had  been  married  to  her  second  husband, 
John  Lambert  Middleton,  Esq.,  brother  of  Sir  William  Middleton, 
Bart.  Mrs.  Bladen,  by  her  will,  bearing  date  1746,  endowed 
the  Aldboro'  Hatch  chapel  with  £zo  per  annum  for  ever, 
charged  upon  the  estate,  and  gave  the  sacramental  plate, 
This  estate  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  who,  till 
within  a  few  years  dealt  out  with  a  niggard  hand  the  afore-named 
£zo  per  annum,  but,  owing  to  the  great  exertions  of  the  late 
incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Procter,  and  his  predecessor,  the  Rev.  J, 
Godding,  a  pretty  little  church  has  been  erected  in  lieu  of  the  old 
chapel,  and  in  addition  an  excellent  parsonage  house,  with 
schoolrooms,  &c.  This  mansion  is  now  numbered  with  the  past. 


MANOR  FARM  OF  NEWBURY,  lying  between  Ilford  and  Aldboro' 
was  under  the  sway  of  the  lady  abbess  of  Barking,  and  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monastery  it  was  let  on  lease  to  Lawrence 
Gray,  at  the  rent  of  £6  per  annum.  It  was  granted  by  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  Sir  Richard  Gresham.  It  passed  then  to 
Bartholomew  Baron,  or  Barnes,  who  died  in  1548  leaving 
it  to  Thomas  Barnes,  his  son,  who  sold  it  in  1566,  to  Thomas 
Yale,  and  Joan,  his  wife,  who,  surviving  her  husband,  alienated 
it  in  1578  to  Joseph  Heynes,  Esq.,  whose  son  and  heir,  Simon, 
•conveyed  it  in  1625,  to  Thomas .  Sty ch,  Esq.;  from  him  it 
descended  to  Sir  William  Stych,  Bart.,  who  mortgaged  it,  and 
having  suffered  a  foreclosure  his  brother  and  heir,  Sir  Richard, 
sold  it  under  a  decree  in  Chancery,  in  1698,  to  Thomas  Webster, 
of  the  Middle  Temple  (afterwards  created  a  baron),  who,  in  1747, 
alienated  it  to  Richard  Benyon,  Esq.,  governor  of  Fort  George 
in  the  East  Indies.  From  the  Benyon  family  it  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  J  H.  Mitchell.  The  estate  is  now  sold  lor  building 
purposes. 

THE  MANOR  OF  DOWNSHALL  was  a  farm  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  Barking.  It  was  through  Downshall  that  the  abbess 
Catherine  de  la  Pole  had  to  seek  for  a  new  spring  of  water  to 
supply  the  abbey  with,  as  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Cranbrook 
•had,  through  spite,  broken  up  the  water  pipes  which  had  conveyed 
'water  from  Cranbrook  to  the  abbey  hitherto. 


The  spring  sought  for  was  found  at  Newberry.  The  new  water- 
course was  carried  from  thence  through  Downshall  (Seven  Kings) 
Cricklewood,  Loxford  Bridge,  etc.  Its  course  is  very  particularly 
described  in  the  register  of  Catherine  de  la  Pole,  whence  it  was 
-copied  by  Mr.  S.  Lethieullier. 
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This  estate  appears  to  have  been  vested  in  the  same  proprietors, 
as  Newberry  till  the  death  of  Joseph  Heynes  in  1621.  In  1668, 
Downshall  was  the  property  of  John  Hyde,  Esq.,  of  Sunbtidge. 
It  continued  in  that  family  till  1730,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
John  Dagge,  «f  Rotherhithe,  whose  niece  and  devisee  Mary 
Cherinton,  married  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Dagge  Moore,  her  son, 
disposed  of  it  in  the  year  1776,  to  a  Mr.  Edwards,  an  eminent 
gardener  at  Deptford,  and  under  his  will  the  property  was  left  to- 
his  second  son.  This  estate  then  came  into  the.  possession  of  :\ 
family  by  the  name  of  Porters,  who  held  possession  for  several 
years.  It  then  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  Hunsdon. 
Subsequently  it  was  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hambly,  the  last  owner. 

Downshall  house  and  estate  was  purchased  in  1898  by  A.  C\ 
Corbett,  Esq.,  for  building  purposes,  and  the  land  is  now  covered 
\vith  houses. 

The  last  two  tenant  farmers  of  Downshall  were  Mr.  James 
Butler,  who  occupied  the  farm  from  1832  to  1866,  a  period  of 
34  years,  and  Mr  Clement  Mead  from  1866  to  1898,  a  period  of 
32  years.  Mr.  Mead  belongs  to  one  of  our  oldest  Ilford  families 


SEVEN  KINGS  WATER.— After  a  long  period  of  mythical  tradition 
Seven  Kings  has  at  last  taken  a  prominent  position  in  becoming 
the  name  of  a  railway  station,  with  every  probability  of  a  densely 
populated  neighbourhood. 

There  was  a  strongly -believed  opinion  among  our  forefathers. 
of  Ilford  that  at  this  spot  the  seven  Saxon  Kings  met  and 
watered  their  horses  prior  to  a  hunting  excursion,  for  which  sport 
Essex  was  extremely  notable.  Hence  its  name  Seven  Kings  Water. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  its  running  stream  has  been  celebrated  for 
centuries,  and  our  antiquarian  historians  have  designated  it  in 
short  The  Kings'  Water. 

It  is  this  stream  of  water  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
Catherine  de  la  Pole's  register  of  the  new  watercourse.  Downshall 
was  the  manor  over  which  the  abbess  had  control,  hence  the 
name  Downshall  is  mentioned,  and  not  the  name  of  the  water 
which  flowed  through  it.  Seven  Kings  Water  has  always  been 
Ihe  boundary  between  the  Ilford  and  Chadwell  Wards. 

It  would  appear  that  Seven  Kings  is  not  only  honoured  with  a 
railway  station,  but  the  Ancient  Order  of  Freemasons  have  opened 
&  lodge  designated  the  "  Seven  Kings  Lodge,"  No.  2,749.  The  origin 
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of  Freemasons  was  an  ancient  incorporated  body  of  men  who 
voluntarily  gave  their  services  and  were  employed  in  the  erection 
and  beautifying  of  almost  all  the  cathedrals  and  churches  of 
Europe  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Doubtless  the  fabric  from  which  their  aprons  were  made  was 
of  a  somewhat  different  texture  to  those  now  worn  either  by 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  the  Earl  of  Warwick  who 
presided  at  the.  above  gathering. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  date  of  the  meeting  of 
these  seven  kings.  It  is  evident  it  would  be  prior  to  827,  at 
which  date  the  heptarchy  became  absorbed  into  a  monarchy,  and 
Egbert,  King  of  Wessex,  became  first  King  of  All  England. 

Should  we  be  allowed  a  little  scope  for  our  imagination,  we 
might  fix  about  the  time  when  the  pious  and  much-esteemed 
Erkenwald  was  Bishop  of  London,  and  founder  and  patron  of 
Barking  Abbey. 

This  prelate,  being  himself  of  royal  blood,  had  much  influence 
with  both  Sebbi  and  Seghere,  kings  of  Essex.  Seghere,  as 
historically  related,  was  the  founder  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Osyth  at 
Chich.  This  would  bring  us  to  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  a  time  when  the  fame  of  Barking  was  spread  far  and 
wide  for  its  Christian  zeal. 

We  might,  then,  infer  that  these  Seven  Kings  were  brought 
together  for  a  "  Peace  Conference,"  which,  doubtless  would  be 
held  at  Barking,  probably  at  the  abbey. 

All  historical  students  must  be  aware  that  the  civil  history 
during  the  heptarchy  was  one  continuation  of  wars  between  these 
petty  kings,  of  whom  some  one  had  often  a  sort  of  supremacy 
over  the  others.  Such  a  meeting,  then,  as  this,  with  this  state  of 
things,  was  much  to  be  desired.  We  may  infer  further  that  a 
hunt  was  to  wind  up  this  happy  gathering,  and  we  are  told  that 
King  Seghere  was  a  Nimrod,  a  mighty  hunter — a  true  lover  of 
the  chase.  The  Abbess  of  Barking  held  a  right  for  her  dogs  and 
harriers  to  course  in  the  forest  under  a  Royal  Charter. 

Here,  then,  these  monarchs  met  at  the  verge  of  the  forest, 
refreshed  their  steeds  at  the  flowing  stream  which  hereinafter  was 
to  receive  the  royal  appellation  "  Seven  Kings  Watering." 

This  brings  us  to  another  of  these  vanished  landmarks  connected 
with  the  above,  namely,  Hainault  Forest.  In  ages  gone  by  the 
whole  of  the  forests  in  this  part  of  Essex  were  originally  called 
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the  forest  of  Waltham,  but  subsequently  this  forest  was  divided 
and  named  after  certain  places  as  the  Forests  of  Theydon, 
of  Loughton,  of  Chingford,  of  Havering,  and  of  Hainault,  &c. 

It  is  the  Forest  of  Hainault  in  which  we  are  concerned. 
Much  discussion  and  conjecture  have  taken  place  as  regards  the 
name  Hainault.  The  Forest  of  Theydon,  Loughton,  Chingford, 
etc.,  are  all  well  understood.  The  -author  of  the  Forests  of  Essex 
says,  "  Hainault  is  a  modern  corruption  of  a  word  variously 
written  in  the  13th  and  i4th  centuries,"  and  he  gives  us  no  less 
than  seven  specimens  of  orthography,  and  then  leaves  us  in  a  fog. 

Now  let  us  advert  to  another  of  our  old  Ilford  traditions  for  a 
solution.  In  my  younger  days  I  have  had  from  old  friends, 
whose  families  could  be  traced  back  for  several  generations,  that 
Hainault  was  a  name  given  to  this  part  of  the  forest  in  honour 
of  Queen  Philippa.  The  question  is  who  was  Queen  Philippa? 
If  we  turn  to  history  we  find  her  to  have  been  the  devoted  wife 
of  Edward  the  Third,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Hainault.  Now  Edward  reigned  from  1327  to  1377,  which  would 
correspond  with  the  date  above.  This  noble  woman  deserves  a 
line  here.  •  Edward  had  gone  to  France  to  beseige  Calais,  and 
left  his  wife  regent.  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  took 
advantage  of  this  and  invaded  England.  Philippa  heroically  led 
an  army  to  the  field,  defeated  Bruce  at  Nevil's  Cross,  and  brought 
him  to  London  and  placed  him  a  prisoner  in  the  lower.  She 
then  set  out  for  Calais  and  arrived  in  a  most  opportune  time 
to  intercede  for,  and  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  brave  Eustace 
de  St.  Pierre  and  his  five  companions.  Queen  Philippa  was 
a  great  encourager  of  literature.  Froissart,  the  French  Chronicler, 
was  for  some  time  in  her  service  and  was  a  native  of  Hainault. 
(See  History  of  Edward  III.) 

Surely  the  above  will  suffice  to  verify  the  fact  that  the  name 
Hainault  was  given  to  that  part  of  the  great  forest  in  honour  of 
Queen  Philippa. 

This  forest,  so  far  as  concerned  Ilford,  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  old  Roman  road,  written  on  an  old  map,  Stanstrete.  It 
is  evident  that  it  was  a  woody  forest  up  to  the  confines  of  the 
north  side  of  the  high  road,  as  may  be  evidenced  by  the  many 
windings  of  the  road  leading  from  the  main  road  to  Aldboro 
Hatch,  etc.,  manifesting  clearly  that  originally  it  was  but  a  track 
through  the  forest.  Again,  the  position  of  the  Old  Pound  on  the 
south  side  of  Ley  Street,  a  thorough  pre-historic  relic  for  strayed 
cattle  proves  the  same.  This,  like  the  forest,  is  numbered  with 
the  past.  Still,  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Road  was  not  devoid 
of  timber.  There  was  an  important  wood  called  Cricklewood 
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the  brook  which  flowed  through  it  still  remains,  although  the 
wood  has  long  disappeared.  There  was  also  a  bird's  wood  and  a 
bullock's  wood.  Both  of  these  disappeared  nearly  seventy  years 
ago.  We  may  pass  on  to  notice  the  privilege  granted  to  those 
who  were  living  within  the  precincts  of  the  forest,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  high  road,  thus  cutting  off  the  whole  of  the 
civil  parish  of  Barking  from  any  right  or  privilege  of  those  living 
on  the  south  side  of  the  high  road,  except  the  abbess  of  Barking. 
These  privileges  were  granted  under  great  restrictions,  special 
regard  from  interfering  with  the  deer,  except  for  their  protection, 
being  the  most  important.  The  deer  and  forest  were  regarded  as  the 
King's,  and  reserved  for  his  pastime. 

The  Pasture  Rights. — Residents  living  within  the  boundary  of 
the  forest  had  the  right  to  pasture  their  cattle  on  the  conditions 
that  they  were  to  be  withdrawn  during  Fence  Month  and 
to  be  marked  by  the  Reeve,  who  had  power  to  distrain  and 
impound  those  found  trespassing  or  unmarked.  This  privilege 
often  underwent  changes  in  consideration  of  the  feed  for  the  deer. 

The  next  privilege  was  various  special  rights  of  cutting  wood 
cither  by  grant  or  by  ancient  right.  These  were  called  'assignments. 
There  were  34  belonging  to  the  north  part  of  Ilford,  in  the  civil 
parish  of  Barking,  each  containing  five  loads,  or  500  fagots. 
It  has  been  said  that  these  assignments  were  in  compensation  of 
any  damage  the  deer  might  do  to  the  owner's  crops.  These  were 
made  yearly,  about  Candlemas  Day,  each  one  receiving  a  ticket 
from  the  steward. 

But  the  widows  were  not  forgotten.  There  was  a  long-standing 
custom  that  every  poor  widow  living  within  the  boundary  of  the 
forest,  whose  husband  had  been  dead  one  year,  and  not  receiving 
parochial  relief,  should  yearly,  on  Easter  Monday,  receive  one 
load  of  wood  cut  from  the  King's  Forest,  or  in  lieu  thereof  8s. 
in  money.  This  charity  is  still  .kept  up,  notwithstanding  the 
forest  being  disafforested.  This  is  due  to  the  noble  exertions  of 
the  late  J.  S.  Thompson,  Esq.,  who  wrung  from  the  Board  of 
Green  Cloth  the  sum  of  ^413  is.  id.  in  Consols,  in  lieu  of  the 
grant  called  Widow  s  Wood.  (See  Charity  List,  No.  7.) 

Here  ends  the  bye-gone  history   of  Hainault    Forest.      Its  royal 

hunts,  its  once  noble  oak,  its  Daniel  Day,  its  fair-lop  gatherings — 

gone,  soon  perhaps  to  be  sunk  in  oblivion,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
myth. 

May  this  little  effort  be  not  fruitless,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  keep  up  a  memory  with  links  with  the  past ! 
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MANOR  OF  PORTERS.— The  Manor  of  Porters  was  held  under 
the  Abbess  of  Barking  by  a  quit  rent  of  /  i  93.  2^d.  Richard 
Pigot  died  seised  of  it  in  1483,  John  Lucas  in  1556,  and  Sir  Thomas- 
Lucas  1611.  In  1635  it  was  the  property  of  Thomas  Fanshaw, 
Esq.  From  this  period  nothing  is  known  of  its  proprietors  till 
1701,  when  it  was  vested  in  Godfrey  Woodward,  whose  daughter 
Mary  Ann  married  Walter  Vane,  Esq.  Walter  Vane,  son  of 
Godfrey  Woodward  Vane,  Esq.,  and  grandson  of  Walter  Vane,, 
above-mentioned,  sold  it  in  1790  to  Abraham  Newman's  repre- 
sentatives. 

This  property  has  changed  hands  several  times.  (See  Morant,. 
vol.  i,  p.  3.) 

MANSION  OF  CLEMENTS. — This  mansion  was  situated  in  charming; 
picturesque  grounds  near  the  centre  of  Ilford.  The  dwelling  was 
approached  through  a  long  hall,  and  was  occupied  by  the  family 
of  the  Thompsons  for  upwards  of  a  century. 

The  father,  John  Thompson,  Esq.,  dying,  in  1829,  the  estate 
came  by  will  to  his  son,  John  Scrafton  Thompson,  Esq.,  who- 
with  his  two  maiden  sisters  occupied  the  residence  for  a  number 
of  years,  devoting  much  of  their  time  to  parochial  and  charitable 
works,  the  chief  worker  being  the  young  sister,  the  elder  being 
*n  delicate  health. 

Ilford  has  heard  much  of  late  of  the  Men  of  Mark,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Ilford  does  and  has  possessed  Women  of 
Mark.  The  following  was  one  of  them  :  Miss  Eleanor  Thompson 
spent  her  long  active  life  chiefly  among  and  for  the  poor,  dying 
at  the  age  of  91,  January,  1878. 

This  kind  lady  was  well  known  and  most  highly  esteemed,  not 
only  in  her  own  vicinity,  but  among  a  wide  circle,  for  her 
unbounded  sympathy  and  benevolence  in  all  charitable  objects. 
From  her  earliest  days  up  to  her  death  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  generally  seemed  entirely  to- 
engross  her  whole  mind.  The  Ilford  Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs, 
the  Lying-in  Charity,  and  the  Medical  Club  owed  to  her.  chiefly,, 
their  origin,  and  to  all  of  which  she  was  a  liberal  contributor. 

The  National  Schools,  of  which  she  was  treasurer  to  within 
a  short  time  of  her  death,  were  special  objects  of  her  care,  and 
in  order  to  lay  an  early  foundation  in  education  Miss  Thompson 
built,  at  her  sole  expense,  in  1846,  a  noble  pile  of  buildings,  which 
she  dedicated  to  "  God  and  the  Church"  consisting  of  a  dwelling- 
house  at  each  end,  and  a  spacious  lofty  Infant  Department,  with 
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offices,  &c.,  in  the  centre  at  a  cost  of  ,£2,000.  But  the  care  of  this  kind 
lady  for  the  poor  did  not  end  here.  Another  spacious  building  for  a 
Reading  Room,  Lecture  Hall,  &c. — to  use  her  own  words — "  For 
the  benefit  chiefly  of"  my  poorer  neighbours,  as  a  means  of 
improving  their  social,  mental,  and  moral  condition."  This  building- 
cost  her  another  ^1,000  in  1858.  When  the  Volunteer  movement 
was  but  in  its  infancy  her  patriotic  spirit  was  so  aroused  that  she 
became,  and  remained  up  to  her  death,  one  of  the  staunchest 
supporters  of  the  2nd  Essex  Volunteers,  and  for  the  use  of  ita 
members,  in  1872,  built  for  them  a  large  Drill  Hall,  costing  her 
X'l.ooo  more,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  gave  ^100  to  the  Band 
Fund. 

Thus,  on  one  plot  of  ground  (with  an  endowment  left  to  the 
infant  School)  these  three  buildings— Infant  School,  Reading  Room, 
and  Drill  Hall — was  an  outlay  of  upwards  of  ^5,500,  a  free  gift,, 
from  a  limited  income,  for  the  sole  bsnefit  of  Ilford. 

By  her  will  the  Vicar  and  the  two  churchwardens  of  the  Parish 
of  Ilford  are  the  appointed  trustees  of  the  Inhint  School  and  the 
Reading  Room. 

The  officers  of  the  Ilford  Volunteers,  or  Company,  are  the  trusteea 
of  the  Drill  Hall. 

But  Vhere  are  other  mementoes  this  kind  lady  has  left  behind 
her.  In  1866  she  placed  in  the  Parish  Church  two  stained  glasi 
windows,  a  beautiful  turret  clock  with  bell  at  a  cost  of  over  £\oo, 
and  a  peal  of  six  sweetly-toned  bells  to  adorn  the  tower,  the  cost 
of  the  latter  being  chiefly  from  her  own  purse.  Miss  Thompson 
took  much  interest  in  the  erection  of  Barking  Side  Church  and  its. 
schools,  to  which  she  largely  contributed,  and  for  several  years, 
was  the  main  support  of  these  schools. 

She  was  also  life  governor  of  the  London  Hospital,  the  Institution 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Blind  Institute,  and  other  kindred 
benevolent  societies.  The  Mansion  of  Clements  and  the  estate, 
atter  her  death  (January,  1878),  came  fully  into  the  hands  of  her 
nephew,  Mr.  William  Thompson,  by  the  will  of  his  uncle,  J.  S. 
Thompson,  Esq.  The  nephew  did  not  outlive  his  aunt  many 
years,  and  after  his  death  the  whole  of  the  property  was  disposed 
of,  and  this  once  famed  Mansion,  well  known  and  visited  by  the 
leading  families  throughout  Essex,  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  tjie 
beautiful  grounds  completely  devastated,  and  the  whole  estate 
now  covered  with  houses,  not  a  trace  being  left.  But,  surely,  the 
sight  of  those  three  noble  buildings  above  referred  to  will  suffice 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Miss  Eleanor  Thompson,  the  last 
survivor  and  the  last  occupant  of  Clements. 
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Tie   Lodge. 


"  THE  LODGE."  —This  once  distinguished  house,  although  not 
-one  of  the  Manors  connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Barking,  held  a 
very  prominent  position  among  the  leading  seats  of  the  surrounding 
•gentry.  The  mansion  and  estate  was  for  a  number  of  years  owned  and 
occupied  by  Robert  Hall,  Esq.  Mr.  Hall  did  not  take  a  very 
active  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  parish,  but  he  and  his  wife 
devoted  much  of  their  time  and  money  in  relieving  the  poor, 
and  more  especially  the  widows,  who  were  special  objects  of  their 
care. 

Their  family  consisted  of  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son,  Mr. 
Robert  Wesley  Hall,  as  referred  to  in  the  account  of  Cranbrook, 
.married  the  only  daughter  of  Marmaduke  Grafton  Dare,  and  on 
their  marriage  took  the  name  of  Hall-Dare,  omitting  Grafton,  through 
some  dispute  of  the  Grafton  family. 

Rather  a  singular  circumstance  occurred  between  these  two  families, 
"Cranbrcok"  and  "The  Lodge."  It  appears  that  the  Graftons 
•were  once  Romford  people.  I  found  on  a  tomb  in  the  Churchyard 
"John  Marmaduke  Grafton,  died  1788,"  aged  70.  His  son 
(named  also  John  Marmaduke  Grafton)  married  Mrs.  Dare,  of 
•Cranbrook,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Grafton-Dare.  Some  years 
after  Mrs.  Grafton-Dare's  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Robert 
Wesley  Hall,  and  they  assumed  the  name  of  Hall-Dare. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Hall-Dare  his  widow  succeeded  to  the 
estate,  and  outlived  her  husband  for  several  years,  still  carrying  out 
the  charitable  work.  On  her  demise  the  mansion  and  estate  came, 
by  will  of  the  grandfather,  to  Captain  Frank  M.  Hall-Dare,  third 
son  of  Robert  W.  Hall-Dare,  Esq.,  of  Cranbrook.  Having  entered 
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the  army  when  young,  he  did  not  occupy  the  estate,  nor  leave 
the  army  till  after  the  Crimean  War,  where  he  gained  the  four 
medals.  In  leading  his  men  at  the  storming  of  the  Redan  he  was 
dangerously  wounded.  After  the  war  he  retired  from  the  army, 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  travel. 

He  subsequently  disposed  of  the  estate  to  the  Liberator  Building 
Society.  The  mansion  is  now  used  for  a  club-house,  and  the 
estate  covered  with  residences.  Captain  Hall-Dare  was  of  a  most 
kind  and  cenerous  disposition.  For  years,  although  a  non-resident, 
he  was  one  of  the  largest  subscribers  to  our  local  charities, 
especially  the  Schools,  Clothing  Club,  and  other  charities,  up  to 
his  death. 

A  very  elegant  white  marble  monument  by  M.  Dowell,  with  a 
bust  of  the  deceased,  "To  the  memory  of  Robert  Westley  Hall, 
Esq.,  of  Ilford  Lodge,  in  this  parish,  who  died  April  i3th,  1834, 
aged  83.  This  monument  is  erected  as  a  sincere,  though  feeble, 
testimony  of  gratitude  and  love,  by  his  son,  Robert  Westley  Hall- 
Dare."  The  above  monument  is  in  Barking  Church.  Mr.  R.  W.  Hall 
was  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Theydon  Bois.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  above  Captain  Hall- Dare. 

There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  career  between  General 
Sir  E.  Wood  and  Captain  F.  M.  Hall-Dare  during  the  Crimean 
War.  General  Wood  was  born  near  Kelvedon ;  the  other,  Captain 
Hall-Dare,  at  Great  Ilford.  Both  were  Essex  men.  Both  fought 
through  the  Crimean  War,  both  were  engaged  in  storming  the 
Redan,  and  both  were  severely  wounded  in  the  attack. 

"  THE  COTTAGE." — Opposite  "  The  Lodge  "  is  another  old  mansion, 
called  "The  Cottage,"  and,  like  "The  Lodge,"  has  changed  hands 
but  few  times  during  the  last  century,  owing  to  the  long  lives  of  the 
owners.  For  a  number  of  years  it  was  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr. 
Brassey,  who  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  It  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  James  Graves,  Esq.,  who  lived  to  see  three  generations 
of  his  family  under  the  same  roof,  and  dying  at  the  advanced 
age  of  qo.  At  his  decease  his  eldest  son,  Henry  Graves,  Esq., 
succeeded  him,  owned  the  estate  24  years,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  84. 

His  widow  did  not  survive  him  many  years.  At  her  death  the 
estate  was  put  up  for  sale  and  bought  by  A.  C.  Corbett,  Esq. 
This  estate  is  now  covered  with  residences. 

It  may,  in  a  passing  remark,  be  said  that  the  road  shadowed  by 
the  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  along  this  estate  down  to  Cranbrook 
was  one  of  the  most  charming  walks  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr,.  T.  J.  King  is  the  present  occupier  of  the  mansion. 
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THE  ROOKERY — DR.  BERTIE. — This  dwelling,  although  not  one 
•of  the  Manors  belonging  to  the  Monarchy  of  Barking,  deserves 
notice  through  having  for  years  held  a  position  among  the  Mansions 
of  Ilford,  and  has  been  tenanted  by  families  of  distinction. 

For  a  number  of  years,  prior  to  the  building  of  the  present 
Vicarage,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bertie 
(who  was  the  much-esteemed  Vicar  of  Ilford  for  over  36  years) 
and  also  of  his  sister,  Lady  Emily  Bathurst. 

Some  time  since  I  was  requested  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Bertles.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  doing  so  here. 

The  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  W.  Bertie,  D.C.L.,  was  the  third 
son  of  the  Fifth  Earl  of  Abingdon.  The  Berties  belong  to  a 
family  whose  unbroken  history  has  a  record  of  from  950  to  1,000 
years,  numbering  in  its  pedigree  warriors  of  renown  and  men 
distinguished  in  literature.  Leopold  de  Bertie  was  Constable  of 
Dover  Castle  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  before  978.  The 
Bertie  family,  in  the  female  line,  is  closely  allied  to  Royal  blood. 

The  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  who  ultimately  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Richard  Bertie  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  connected  with 
the  Tudor  line,  the  Spanish  Royal  Family,  and  the  first  of  the 
Plantagenents.  The  Duchess  was'  the  only  child  of  the  last  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Eresby,  a  family  of  great  repute.  Her  mother  was 
Maria  de  Salines,  or  Saluces,  a  Spanish  lady,  and  nearly  related  to 
Catherine  of  Arragon  to  whom  she  had  been  maid  of  honour,  having 
come  to  England  on  her  marriage  with  Prince  Arthur.  This  Maria  de 
Salines  finally  became  the  wife  of  Lord  Willoughby.  They  had  one 
child,  a  daughter  named  Catherine.  Both  parents  died,  leaving  her  an 
orphan,  under  the  guardianship  of  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  had  previously  married  Mary  Queen  of  France,  and  sister  of 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  who  was  his  third  wife,  he  induced  his  ward, 
the  orphan,  to  become  his  wife,  at  the  tender  age  of  16,  by  which  she 
became  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 

She  was  left  a  widow  in  1545,  and  eight  years  after  married  the  man 
of  her  choice,  Mr.  Richard  Bertie,  in  1552,  Mr.  Richard  Bertie  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Bertie,  of  Hurst  Castle.  He  was  acknowledged  as 
a  highly  accomplished  gentleman,  well  versed  in  the  study,  and 
thorough  master,  of  languages,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  others;  a 
fellow  also  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  was,  say?  his 
biographer,  bold  and  shrewd  in  discourse,  and  quick  at  repartee,  and 
through  these  shining  talents  and  graces  became  a  great  court 
favourite,  numbering  among  his  friends  Mr.  Cecil,  the  great  Lord 
Burleigh,  and  others.  * 
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At  'the  death,  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  on  the  accession  of  Mary 
(through  their  religious  opinions)  the  Duchess,  her  husband,  and 
their  infant  daughter  had  to  flee  the  country,  and  suffered  much 
distress  abroad,  until  news  reached  the  King  of  Poland,  who 
kindly  offered  them  an  asylum,  and  Mr.  Bertie  a  post  of  honour. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  her  Majesty  requested  their 
return.  Mr.  Bertie  took  office  under  his  old  friend  Lord  Burleigh, 
and  accompanied  the  Queen  on  her  visit  to  Cambridge  University, 
and  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  with  the  Diploma  of 
Artium  Magister.  He  subsequently  attended  the  Queen  on  her 
famous  visit  to  Kenihvorth.  and  there  her  Majesty  renewed  on 
Mr.  Bertie,  the  title  of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  the  title 
belonging  to  his  wife's  family,  but  had  fallen  into  abeyance, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  male  heir. 

Whilst  abroad  and  in  their  deepest  distress  a  son  had  been 
born  to  them,  and  they  named  him  Peregrine  (a  wanderer  in  a 
strange  land).  This  son  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  courtiers  at  Elizabeth's  Court.  His  love  for  his  Queen 
and  country,  and  his  achievements  as  a  general  in  the  wars  in 
the  Netherlands,  won  for  him  renown  both  from  his  country  and 
his  Queen.  Her  Majesty,  whether  speaking  of  him  or  to  him, 
always  addressed  him  as  our  good  Peregrine  or  my  good 
Peregrine,  never  by  his  title.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  her  Majesty  after  a  victory  gained  by  him  in  the 
Netherlands : 

"  My  good  Peregrine.  I  bless  God  that  your  old  prosperous 
success  followeth  your  valiant  acts,  and  joy  not  a  little  that 
safety  accompanyeth  your  luck.  Elizabeth." 

Lord  Willoughby  was  regarded  the  finest  swordsman  of  his  day. 
He  married  Mary  de  Vere,  daughter  of  John  de  Vere,  i6th  Earl 
•of  Oxford.  By  this  alliance  he  brought  into  the  family  the 
hereditary  office  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England.  Lord 
Willoughby  was  engaged  by  his  Queen  in  several  confidential 
diplomatic  matters,  and  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  King  of 
Denmark. 

The  Duchess  of  Suffolk  died  in  1580,  her  husband  only  survived 
her  two  years,  dying  in  1582,  aged  64. 

Lord  Willoughby  died  while  Governor  of  Berwick  in  1601,  at 
the  early  age  of  46,  and  was  interred  with  his  father  and  mother 
in  Spilsby  church  in  Lincolnshire.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Berties  in  all  their  alliances  with  heiresses  of  great  note  and 
fortune  have  never  relinquished  their  paternal  name  Bertie,  nor  yet 
their  Coat  of  Arms  which  they  have  continued  from  generation  to 
generation.  Their  motto  is,  "Valour  is  stronger  than  a  battering 
ram." 
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Her  present  Majesty  (when  princess)  with  her  mother,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  honoured  the  5th  Earl  of  Abingdon,  father  to 
our  late  vicar,  with  a  long  stay  at  Wytham  Abbey.  The  apart- 
ments then  occupied  by  her,  are  still  called  The  Victoria  Rooms* 
This  Earl  officiated  as  Cupbearer  at  the  Coronation  of  George  the 
Fourth. 

By  reference  to  the  Manor  of  Beehive  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Hon.  Robert  Bertie,  sth  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Linsey,  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain  of  England,  was  an  old  inhabitant  of  Ilford, 
more  than  200  years  before  his  descendant,  Dr.  Bertie,  was 
appointed  Vicar  of  Ilford. 

The  above  gentleman's  name  appears  twice  in  the  list  of  our 
charities.  He  was  twice  married,  and  he  and  his  two  wives  are 
interred  in  one  grave.  A  marble  slab  in  Barking  Church  marks 
their  resting-place. 

THE  CLOCK  HOUSE.— This  old  House  deserves  some  notice  for 
its  great  service  it  rendered  the  village  for  a  goodly  number  of 
years.  It  was  so  called  from  an  excellent  Turret  Clock  with  loud 
sounding  bell  placed  over  the  coach-house,  which  gave  the  time  of 
day  to  the  whole  village,  and  was  designated  by  the  villagers  as 
the  Town  Clock.  It  was  in  fact,  the  only  public  clock  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  may  be  regarded  a  thorough  relic  of  olden 
times.  In  close  connection  with  this  charming  old  clock,  we  have 
our -Charlie  the  watchman,  whose  nocturnal  headquarters  was  an 
open  shed  adjoining  the  "Rose  and  Crown"  Inn.  At  the  last 
stroke  of  the  hour  he  used  to  start  forth,  not  only  giving  us  the 
hour,  but  the  state  of  the  weather. 


The  face  of  this  dear  old  friend  was  only  recently  removed. 
It  seems  a  pity  such  a  familiar  and  useful  old  relic  should  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  away  without  a  struggle  to  retain  its  good 
services. 

We  now  pass  on  to  a  general  review  of  our  past  history.  Ilford 
was,  strictly  speaking,  a  rural  district,  and  regarded  as  extremely 
healthy  and  its  soil  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  abundantly  all 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  six  weeks'  tour 
in  1796,  says  that  the  potato  husbandry  in  the  neighbourhood 
(Ilford)  was  admirable,  and  the  profit  exceedingly  good.  As  an 
instance,  he  says  the  landlord  of  the  Red  Lion  sold  three  roods 
of  potatoes,  as  they  grew,  for  £g,  and  also  another  instance  of 
some  Irishmen  who  had  hired  some  land  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
brickmaker,  at  ^4  per  acre,  taking  up  forty  sacks  per  acre  of 
potatoes,  value  ,£20. 
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But  although  Ilford  was  regarded  as  a  rural  village,  it  was  far 
from  being  monotonous.  The  larger  Mansions  were  weil  occupied, 
and  the  inmates  in  their  equipages,  with  their  gay  liveries,  might 
be  seen  daily  driving  through  the  village  visiting  from  one  to  the 
•other,  Clements  being  a  great  meeting  place. 

Besides  this,  Ilford  was  an  important  Posting  Station.  The 
Angel  and  Red  Lion  Hotels  were  the  two  appointed  inns  for 
exchange  of  horses.  The  former  inn  adopted  the  red  colour  and 
the  latter  the  blue.  A  watcnman  was  always  on  the  alert  at  each 
house,  and  as  soon  as  a  job  (as  it  was  familiarly  termed)  hove  in 
•sight,  the  inn  of  that  colour  was  put  into  thorough  commotion 
preparing  for  the  arrival. 

There  remained  also  another  source  of  cheerfulness  to  the  main 
road.  At  one  time  there  were  no  less  than  sixty  stage  coaches 
passing  daily  through  the  village— several  changing  horses  here. 

But  in  the  early  half  of  the  present  century  a  powerful  opponent 
rose  up,  the  Iron  Horse — the  Railway  ;  and  although  there  was  a 
sharp  struggle  for  a  time,  the  "posting"  and  "coaching"  had  to 
he  numbered  with  the  past,  and  steam  became  predominant. 
Again,  Ilford  in  the  past  was  a  truly  social  spot.  There  was 
much  good  feeling  among  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  The  poor  especially  were  cared  for,  as  our  list  of  charities 
and  benefactions  show,  the  special  object:;  being  the  sick,  aged, 
and  widows. 

Most  of  the  leading  houses  had  farms  attached  to  them,  and 
it  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  find  working  on  that  farm, 
a.  family  of  two  and  even  three  generations.  Changes  were 
uncommon,  showing  good  feeling  between  employer  and  employed. 
•Great  cordiality  also  existed  between  the  middle  classes. 

The  tradesmen  of  the  village  had  their  monthly  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  spending  a  social  evening  together,  and  their 
annual  dinner  was  looked  forward  to  with  genuine  gusto.  But 
•all  this  is  now  a  tale  of  the  past. 

The  building  mania  has  come  upon  Ilford  like  a  mighty 
torrent, 

Not   of  water 

But    bricks  and  mortar. 

Many  of  our  ideal  land  marks  have  disappeared  and  its  charming 
rurality.  The  beautiful  walks,  with  their  shadv  groves  and 
pleasant  parks,  enhanced  by  the  sweet  warblings  of  the  feathered 
tribes — our  open  and  well  cultivated  fields.  ~  Where  are  they*. 
Vanished,  nay,  we  might  say,  "  banished." 
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But  there  is  still  another  loss,  and  an  important  one.  It  ia 
the  researches  in  the  interesting  science  of  Geology.  Perhaps 
there  are  few  places  that  have  yielded  a  greater  field  for  investigation, 
and  a  more  varied  production  in  fossil  remains,  than  Ilford.  Here 
have  been  opened,  in  the  excavation  for  brick-earth,  a  rich  mine  of 
fossil  remains  of  rare  specimens  of  the  huge  tusks  and  bones  of 
the  gigantic  mammoth  or  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  ox,  bison, 
hippopotamus,  wild  horse,  stag,  elk,  and  other  mammals,  also  a 
fine  series  of  shells  in  the  lower  strata,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
touch  mischief  and  destruction  had  heen  perpetrated  by  pick  and 
Shovel  before  the  value  of  these  pre-Adamite  relics  were  pointed 
Out  to  the  men  employed. 

Sir  Antonio  Brady  was  a  pioneer,  being  an  eminent  geologist. 
He  enlightened  the  men  as  to  their  scientific  value,  and  offered  to 
purchase  what  was  worth  buying,  It  was  not  long  after,  in  1850, 
about  40  years  ago,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  tusk  of  the  Mastodon 
was  found  near  the  centre  of  Curtis's  field,  opposite  Green  Lane, 
With  a  bison's  head  close  by.  This  was  visited  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  (the  then  leading  geologist  of  the  day),  Sir  Antonio 
Brady,  and  others.  Sir  Charles  was  deeply  interested,  and  spent 
some  time  in  examining  the  strata  of  the  field.  Soon  after  a 
second  tusk  was  found  with  a  bison's  head  near  that  also.  1  found 
the  tusk  over  nine  feet  in  length,  and  about  22  feet  below  the 
surface,  I  believe  three  tusks  have  been  found  in  this  field.  But, 
although  this  field  was  very  productive  of  bones,  I  have  aa 
impression  that  the  field  called  Hill's  field  on  the  Uphall  estate 
(now  covered  with  houses)  was  more  so.  There  appeared  a 
greater  variety  of  bones,  and  in  better  preservation.  I  had  a  perfectly 
Sound  rhinoceros'  grinder,  and  a  mastodon's  tooth  dug  up  from 
that  field.  The  greatest  discovery  was  a  pair  of  mastodon  tusks, 
in  excellent  preservation,  measuring  9  feet  6  inches  each  in 
length.  These  Sir  Antonio  Brady  bought,  and  with  the  other 
bones  he  had  obtained,  completed  a  perfect  skeleton  of  the 
mastodon,  and  presented  it  to  the  British  Museum  together  with 
the  rest  of  his  museum. 


As  the  remains  of  the  mammoth  or  mastodon  are  the  most 
remarkable  of  our  discoveries  in  Ilford,  a  few  lines  upon  them 
may  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place. 

These  two  species  of  the  gigantic  elephant,  pre-Adamite,  and 
the  remains  of  both  being  found  precisely  in  the  same  division 
of  the  Tertiary  fresh  water  deposits,  caused  no  little 
controversy  between  naturalists  as  to  the  relationship  between  the 
mammoth  and  the  mastodon  (see  Cuvier,  Danbenton,  Buffon, 
Dr.  Hunter,  Pallas,  Dr.  Mather,  &c.).  But  further  investigation, 
went  to  show  they  were  two  distinct  species. 


Mammoth. 


The  mammoth  is  the  Russian  name  for  this  extinct  species  of 
elephant.  It  was  thickly  covered  with  hair  of  three  sorts,  one  of 
these  stiff  black  bristles  a  foot  in  length  ;  another  coarse  flexible 
hair;  and  the  third  a  kind  of  wool.  In  1799,  one  of  these 
animals,  in  a  perfect  state,  was  found  near  the  river  Lena  in 
Siberia.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  in  the  museum  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  mastodon  of  which  the  remains  have  been  found  in  our 
brickfields,  are  found  precisely  in  the  same  deposits  as  the  mammoth 
in  the  Tertiary  age.  One  of  the  principal  deposits  of  mastodon 
bones  is  Big  Bone  Lick,  north  of  Kentucky.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  where  the  whole  carcase  of  either  the  mammoth  or  mastodon 
is  found  it  is  in  a  standing  position  as  though  its  weight  had 
caused  the  earth  to  sink  from  under  it. 

It  is  considered  that  there  were  formerly  eleven  or  twelve 
species  of  these  animals;  but  the  M.  giganteus  and  M.  Augustidens 
are  the  most  celebrated.  The  magnificent  skeleton  presented  to 
the  museum  by  Sir  Antonio  Brady  is  the  M.  giganteus,  and  is 
regarded  by  naturalists  as  an  unique  specimen. 

The  researches  and  discoveries  of  late  years  in  Geology  have  thrown 
much  light  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible.  People  had  the 
idea  that  the  discoveries  made  in  geology  were  contradictory  to 
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the  account  of  the  Creation  recorded  in  the  Bible,  but  it  was 
not  so.  They  perfectly  harmonize.  The  error,  if  I  may  so  say, 
laid  in  the  reading — in  comparing  the  days  recorded  in  ist  Chap, 
of  Genesis  with  our  own  days.  The  former  were  epochs  consisting, 
perhaps,  of  thousands  of  }ears.  "For  a  thousand  years  in  the 
Creator's  sight  are  but  as  yesterday."  Psalm  xc. 

For  Ilford's  soil  to  yield  any  more  curios  is  now  a  forlorn  hope, 
the  whole  district  being  covered  with  houses. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  among  all  the  traces  of  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  mammoth  and  other  animals  of  the  Tertiary  age, 
mo  vestige  of  man  or  his  works  have  been  found.  Here  the 
xesults  of  geological  research  verifies  the  Sacred  Writ. 

The  short  account  of  the  Creation  in  Genesis  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  results  of  geological  discoveries.  Thus  we 
read  the  organic  creation  was  produced  in  four  successive 
intervals  of  time,  called  days  or  epochs.  The  first  was  the  creation 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  has  been  corroborated  by 
geological  research,  proving  in  the  beds  of  coal,  &c.,  that  the 
first  land  was  clothed  with  vegetation. 

The  second  epoch  was  the  production  of  animal  life  in  its 
lowest  form.  The  third  epoch  was  signalized  by  the  production 
of  mammifers  and  of  land  animals  generally.  Hence  their 
numerous  fossil  remains.  But  the  fourth  and  last  act  of  the 
Great  Omnipotent  was  the  creation  of  man.  "  And  God  said,  let 
us  make  man  in  our  own  image ;  and  let  them  have 
dominion,  &c." 

Naturalists  have  reduced  animal  forms  to  78  orders,  in  one  of 
which  Man  stands  alone.  Palaeontologists  in  their  researches 
show  that  77  of  these  orders  were  created  before  the  close  of 
the  Tertiary  period,  and  that  in  the  creation  which  followed,  man 
was  the  only  animal  added  to  those  of  former  creations.  Such 
has  been  the  excellent  work  of  the  researches  in  geology.  We 
may  summarize  the  above  by  affirming  that  the  Bible  records  and 
Geology  confirms. 

ILFORD.— There  has  been  some  controversy  from  time  to  time 
respecting  the  derivation  of  the  word  "  Ilford."  One  contends 
that  the  name  is  derived  from  Eelsford,  on  account  of  its 
profusion  of  eels  found  at  this  Ford.  Another  says  it  is  derived 
from  Auld-ford  or  Old  Ford.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  either  of  these  interpreters,  but  I  certainly  object 
to  the  first  as  never  hearing  that  the  Ford  was  celebrated  for  eels 
before.  I  secondly  object  to  "  Old  Ford,"  for  I  do  not  think 
it  likely  that  there  would  be  two  Old  Fords  on  the  same  line, 
and  within  the  space  of  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  without  some 
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further  distinction  between  them.  Perhaps  we  had  better  refer 
the  matter  to  our  old  friend  the  Ford  for  his  definition,  and  he 
will  doubtlessly  inform  us  that  in  the  year  685,  that  Erkenwald, 
the  founder  of  Barking  Abbey,  and  Bishop  of  London,  died  at 
Barking,  and  his  dead  body  was  being  conveyed  to  London,  but 
when  they  arrived  at  Ilford  they  were  prevented  by  the  flood 
from  crossing.  Why  ?  Because  it  would  have  been  ill  or  dangerous- 
for  them  to  have  attempted  it. 

Further,  if  we  take  a  glance  at  the  land  to  the  west  of  the 
Ford  it  may  give  us  a  little  more  light,  From  the  "  Rabbits  "  to 
the  Cemetery  Lane  the  land  is  much  higher  than  the  common  road  : 
but  at  the  Cemetery  Lane  the  land  suddenly  drops  into  a  deep 
valley  running  from  hence  to  the  foot  of  Ilford  Hill,  and 
northward  on  an  almost  water  level  to  Wanstead,  bringing  down 
an  immense  quantity  of  back  water  after  a  storm,  the  breadth  of 
the  water  extending  from  the  lane  above  mentioned  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  which  evidently  would  make  it  a  dangerous  ford  to- 
cross,  as  there  was  at  that  time  no  road.  On  the  building  of  the 
two  bridges  a  high  embankment  was  thrown  across  the  valley  in 
question,  as  can  clearly  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  great 
road.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  high  embankment,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  the  flood  from  the  back  waters  rose 
so  high,  the  water  flowed  over  the  road,  burst  open  the 
Coach  and  Horses  Inn,  and  set  everything  afloat  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  house.  The  publican's  name  was  Pilkington. 

I  therefore  contend,  after  the  above  evidence,  that  our  ford  was 
not  an  eels  ford,  nor  Old  Ford,  bnt  a  dangerous  ford,  an  ill-ford. 
(See  Morant.) 

BACK  STREET  OR  RODING  STREET. — There  has  been  among  our 
old  friends  (and  many  now  have  passed  to  their  long  home)  a 
tradition  that  Back  Street  was  at  one  time  the  High  Street 
through  Ilford,  and  I  feel  a  strong  impression  that  it  was  so, 
but  have  failed  to  ascertain  the  date.  The  word  street  is  strictly 
the  Roman  appellation  for  road.  They  had  their  Watling  Street, 
their  Ermyn  Street,  and  our  own  road  from  London  through 
Stratford,  Ilford,  Romford,  &c.,  was  Ichnield  Street.  Barking  has  well 
maintained  the  word  street.  They  have  North  Street,  Bull  Street, 
East  Street,  Axe  Street,  Fisher  Street,  &c.  I  feel  those  who  can 
look  back  to  this  old  street,  Back  Street,  say  60  or  70  years, 
can  remember  that  this  old  street  had  the  appearance  from  its 
line  of  rustic  old  houses  of  being  a  leading  thoroughfare.  One 
objection  to  the  present  road  was  probably  to  the  steepness  of  the 
hill,  which  must  have  been  almost  inaccessible  before  the 
building  of  the  bridges.  During  these  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  the 
hill  has  been  considerably  lowered.  Mr.  McCowan,  Lord 
Salisbury's  Steward,  has  done  me  a  great  kindness  in  searching 
the  old  records  at  Hatfield,  and  has  found  the  one  respecting 
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the  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  dated  1799,  of  the  estate 
of  Bamber  Gascoyn,  on  which  neither  the  Clock  House  nor 
Conservative  Club  House  (two  of  the  oldest  buildings  on  the  hill), 
were  then  in  existence  on  the  plans.  Consequently,  the  hill  at 
that  period  must  have  been  houseless,  or  nearly  so.  Again 
another  point  in  favour  of  Back  Street  is  that  in  pulling  down 
the  south  side  of  the  Hospital  a  few  years  since  (to  form  a  new 
aisle),  an  old  doorway  was  found  about  the  centre  of  the  wall, 
pretty  clearly  indicating  that  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  formerly 
was  on  the  south  side  facing  Back  Street,  and  this  seems  to  be 
corroborated  by  Lysons  in  his  Environs  of  London.  (See 
page  638).  He  says  "The  Hospital  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road  in  the  town  of  Ilford."  Now  as  Lysons  published  his 
history  about  1796  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  copied  this 
from  some  early  writings,  piobably  from  Mr.  Smart  Lethieullier's 
MSS.,  from  which  source  he  acknowledges  he  drew  much  of  the 
history  of  ancient  Barking.  The  whole  of  these  MSS.  unfortunately 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  But  there  seems  another  link. 

In  a  straight  line  with  Back  Street  there  was  a  lane  looking 
like  a  continuation  of  it,  designated  "  Clemenfs  Lane"  This  lane 
passed  through  Clement's  estate  into  Green  Lane,  being  the  high 
road  to  Dagenham,  Rainham,  &c. 

CLEMENT'S  LANE. — This  lane  has  a  little  history  of  its  own, 
and  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Up  to  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  this  Clement's  Lane  was  a  puplic  thoroughfare 
through  the  farm  yard  and  grounds  of  the  Clement's  estate. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Thompson,  the  owner,  drew  up  a  petition  and 
obtained  the  signatures  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
for  permission  to  close  this  thoroughfare,  on  conditions  that  he 
made  a  road  leading  from  the  high  road  into  Green  Lane  in 
lieu  of  it.  These  conditions  were  strictly  carried  out,  and 
Clement's  Lane  was  closed  to  the  public. 

Some  time  after  the  lane  was  closed,  I  believe  near  1830, 
Mr.  John  Lambert,  a  gentleman  farmer  of  Barking,  through  some 
bad  feeling  he  had  against  Mr.  Thompson,  brought  a  number  of  men 
from  Barking  with  picks  and  shovels,  forced  their  way  through 
the  enclosed  lane,  and  commenced  demolishing  the  fences  which 
Mr.  Thompson  had  erected.  The  Ilford  men  in  the  brickfield 
opposite  this  new  road,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news,  hastened  to 
the  spot,  and  a  general  melee  ensued,  which  increased  to  a  riot. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Hall  Dare,  of  Cranbrook, 
the  riot  act  was  read,  and  after  a  time  the  combatants  separated, 
but  the  sequel  was  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Thompson  against 
Mr.  Lambert.  The  case  came  off  at  Chelmsford,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  gained  the  victory.  The  inhabitants  of  Ilford  were  so 
elated  at  the  news,  that  a  strong  muster,  headed  by  the  village 
band  sallied  forth  to  meet  Mr.  Thompson  on  his  return.  He 
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-\vas  met  at  Chadwell  Heath,  the  horses  were  released,  and  the 
sturdy  brickites  drew  him  home  in  triumph,  the  band  enlivening 
the  scene.  A  few  evenings  after  the  village  was  illuminated,  a 
huge  bonfire  was  lighted  on  the  Salisbury  ground,  and  a  grand 
display  of  fireworks  brought  this  eventful  affair  to  a  close.  Mr. 
Thompson  subsequently  planted  a  grove  of  trees  on  the  south 
side  of  the  enclosed  lane,  named  it  the  Chase.  I  find  the  Rural 
Council  have  revived  the  old  name  "  Clement's  Lane."  They 
should  have  added,  "The  shortest  lane  on  record,"  it  being  only 
a  few  yards  in  length. 

LEY  STREET. — But  there  is  another  street  that  should  not  be 
overlooked,  namely,  Ley  Street.  This  street,  or  as  it  is  now 
usually  called,  "  Horn's  Road,"  was  an  important  leading  road  to 
the  once  celebrated  Hainault  Forest.  The  word  Ley  or  Ly  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon  word,  signifying  a  glade,  an  open  space  in  a  wood 
or  pasture.  In  its  primitive  days  it  verified  its  name  by  being 
one  of  the  most  open  roads  in  the  parish  ;  but  within  these  last 
40  or  50  years  a  large  amount  of  the  waste  land  along  the  road 
•has  been  enclosed,  and  in  several  places  covered  with  dwellings. 

There  was,  remarkably,  on  the  wayside  of  this  road  five  large 
ponds  bountifully  supplied  with  water.  The  one  nearest  Ilford 
was  much  utilised  by  the  cattle  connected  with  the  coaching  and 
posting  departments,  and  was  designated  the  "  Horse  Pond," 
The  waters  at  last  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  dwellings  cover 
the  spot.  Near  this  spot  was  the  parish  watch  house,  or  cage 
as  the  juveniles  named  it,  and  by  them  a  popular  resort  at  the 
introduction  of  a  new  tenant.  Feeding  time  (which  fe"te  had  to 
l>e  accomplished  through,  a  small  iron  grating  at  the  top  of  the 
<Ioor,  by  means  of  a  teapot  spout  thrust  between  the  bars)  was 
to  them,  an  interesting  sight,  and  received  their  appellation  of 
feeding  the  calf.  It  may  here  be  remarkable  that  the  old  prison 
was  at  Barking,  and  the  prisoners  committed  had  to  be  conveyed 
there  until  the  new  gaol  at  Little  Ilford  was  completed.  The 
.ground  on  which  the  old- -gaol  stood  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Reform  Terrace,  Barking.  The  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  was 
held  at  the  Angel  Hotel,  Ilford,  as  far  back  as  the  i6th. century 
up  to  1852,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  new  gaol,  Little  Ilford, 
From  thence  it  was  again  removed  to  Stratford,  in  1857.  'The 
gaol  was  elosed  and  demolished  in  1858.  An  interesting  relic  of 
the  Session  House,  Ilford,  has  been  preserved  at  the  Angel 
Hotel.  It  is  the  Ancient  Coat  of  Arms,  which  for  many  years, 
•was  suspended  over  the  Chief  Justice's  seat.  It  has  been  recently 
renovated,  and  now  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  front  of 
the  new  Inn.  , 

L,ey  Street  also  had.  accommodation  for  stray  quadruped?,  called 
the  pound,  an  excellent  thing  for  stray  cattle,  but  like  many  more 
:good  intended  things,  it  was  much  abused  by  dissipated  fellows 
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vho  pounded  cattle  which  had  not  strayed,  but  had  been  driven 
Out  of  their  own  pastures,  and  these  fellows  spent  their  ill  gotten 
gains  in  drink.  Ley  Street  could  not  boast  of  many  noted  old 
buildings,  Tyne  Hall  evidently  stood  unique.  The  interior,  as  well 
as  the  exterior,  have  strong  evidence  of  it  once  being  a  mansion- 
of  some  repute.  Little  is  known  of  its  ancient  history.  Prior  to 
the  railway  cutting  through  the  estate,  the  house  and  grounds, 
formed  a  very  pretty  view  from  the  main  road.  The  grounds  were 
hedged  in  on  three  sides  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
a  charming  little  meadow  in  the  centre.  Dr.  Reeve  Price  was 
the  owner  for  a  number  of  years,  and  took  much  pleasure  in  the 
grounds,  but  after  the  railway  cut  the  property  in  two,  the  owner 
look  no  more  interest  in  it.  Dr.  Price  was  considered  to  be 
remarkably  peculiar  in  many  of  his  ways,  still  these,  in  a  great 
measure,  were  counterbalanced  by  many  good  qualities.  On  the 
building  of  the  Reading  Room  by  Miss  Thompson  he  gave  her 
permission,  in  1858,  to  use  the  side  entrance  to  the  Reading  Room 
and  Infant  School,  which  it  still  enjoys.  Dr.  Price  died  in  i86o» 
a.^ed  80  years.  His  wife  died  in  1845,  and  his  daughter  in  1846;. 
all  three  are  interred  in  Ilford  Churchyard.  This  property  is. 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Rob.  Walters.  The  mansion  has  for  several 
years  been  occupied  as  a  High-class  Boarding  Academy,  of  which 
Mr.  E.  J.  Sharpe,  is  principal 

SAMS    GREEN. 

There  has  been  little  change  for  years  in  this  Hamlet  on  the- 
south  side  of  the  main  road,  but  on  the  north  the  aspect  has. 
undergone  a  marvellous  transition.  New  roads,  shops,  and  dwellings 
occupy  the  once  open  spaces.  The  large  pond,  at  one  time 
rather  an  important  body  of  water,  at  last,  through  its  impurity, 
forfeited  its  good  reputation,  and  has  justly  been  filled  up  and 
occupied  for  building  purposes.  The  Green,  looking  back  some- 
50  years,  was  a  wide  open  space,  but  this,  with  other  adjacent 
wayside  waste  lands  are  now  enclosed  and  built  upon. 

CASTLE  RISING. — This  was  another  old  relic  of  Ilford,  and  in 
its  prosperity  was  a  charming  spot,  hedged  in  on  each  side  with 
shady  trees,  with  a  well-kept  lawn  in  front,  and  guarded  by  a 
good  wide  moat.  The  house  had  been  very  much  neglected  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  is  now  numbered  with  the  past.  This 
building,  and  the  farm  attached,  formed  part  of  the  Ilford  Lodge 
Estate,  and  was  disposed  of  by  Captain  F.  M.  Hall  Dare  to  the 
Liberator  Society. 

The  next  place  on  this  road  was  the  once  quaint  little  hamlet 
called  "The  Horns."  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  it  had  a 
very  rustic  appearance,  most  of  the  dwellings  being  chiefly  of  wood, 
and  all  on  the  ground  floor.  An  amusing  circumstance  came 
Under  the  notice  of  the  writer  some  years  since.  One  of  the  old, 
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tenants  purchased  himself  a  piece  of  freehold  land  with  the> 
intention  of  building  himself  a  house.  His  wife  earnestly 
entreated  of  him  to  have  no  upstairs,  "for  she  had  never  lived' 
in  a  house  where  there  were  stairs,  and  she  was  afraid  of  them.'* 
The  husband  complied  with  her  request ;  but  after  her  death- 
raised  the  roof  and  added  the  extra  storey.  It  was  a  remarkable 
fact  that  both  husband  and  wife  had  been  born  and  brought  up, 
and  spent  a  good  portion  of  their  married  life  in  dwellings 
without  the  dreaded  stairs. 

In  this  road  is  an  humble  dwelling  which  has  figured  in  the 
history  of  the  past.  It  is  the  Old  Forest  School  House. 
Sometime  since  the  Charity  Commissioner  and  the  Authorities 
were  puzzled  as  to  the  whereabouts  and  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  employed.  Its  history  is  here  briefly  told.  Mr.  Charles 
Welstead,  of  Valentines,  obtained  permission  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  to  erect  a  house  with  schoolrooms  attached  for  a  master, 
mistress,  and  boys'  and  girls'  school.  This  he  did  at  his  sole 
expense,  and  entirely  supported  it  during  his  life.  At  his  decease 
there  were  none  to  take  it  up.  The  schools  closed,  and  some 
time  after  was  let  in  tenements,  the  rents  first  going  to  Barking 
School.  At  the  opening  of  the  Ilford  National  Schools  the 
building  and  rents  weie  transferred  to  them.  Again  on  the 
opening  of  the  Barking  Side  Schools,  the  buildings,  &c.,  were 
transferred  to  them.  The  building  and  land  were  held  under  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  at  a  quit  rent. 

THE  RODING. — Much  discussion  has  been  going  on  of  late- 
respecting  the  polluted  state  of  the  Roding,  but  let  the  Authorities 
bestir  themselves  and  prevent  the  vile  filth  from  contaminating 
its  waters.  The  Roaing,  for  generations,  has  been  a  favourite 
resort  from  childhood  to  old  age.  We  have  dipped  in  its  waters, 
we  have  fished  in  its  waters,  and  boated  on  its  waters.  The 
Roding  takes  its  rise  at  High  Easter,  near  Dunmovv,  and  runs, 
through  the  village  Roding.  from  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and 
is  about  40  miles  in  length.  It  was  made  navigable  to  Ilford 
about  1730,  for  supplying  coals  and  timber  to  Ilford.  Until  the- 
railway,  there  was  a  goodly  amount  of  barge  traffic,  but  this  has 
much  fallen  off  of  late  years.  Still,  the  most  busy  and  important 
part  of  the  Roding  was  called  the  Creek,  which  extends  from, 
Barking  to  the  Thames.  Barking,  as  is  well-known,  derived  its 
main  support  from  its  fishery,  and  during  the  height  of  its. 
prosperity  no  less  than  one  hundred  smacks  belonged  to  it. 
This  important  industry  gave  great  impulse  to  other  industries. 
Ship  building  was  largely  carried  on,  employing  shipwrights,, 
sailmakers,  ropemakers,  smiths,  and  other  crafts ;  clothiers,, 
provision  merchants ;  in  short,  the  whole  parish  shared  in  the 
benefit  of  the  fishing  industry.  But  for  Barking  a  sad  catastrophe 
fell  upon  it,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  craft  was 
removed  to  Grimsby,  causing  a  stagnation  in  all  branches  of 
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business,  which  it  has  never  recovered.  Somewhere  about  1850. 
The  writer,  who  in  his  youth  has  spent  much  pleasure  on  the  Old 
Town  Quay  watching  the  busy  life  then  carried  on,  recently  paid 
it  a  visit.  One  solitary  barge  laden  with  bricks  was  the  only 
craft  on  the  water.  The  once  busy  mill  that  could  boast  of 
being  contemporary  with  and  a  member  of  the  old  venerable 
abbey  was  silent ;  and  the  only  relic  of  the  past  was  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  Roding,  pouring  forth  as  juvenile  as  ever. 

BARKING  can  boast  of  a  Town  Hal!,  and  although  an  antique 
building  it  is  not  very  remarkable  for  its  architectural  beauty, 
yet,  nevertheless,  very  useful  and  much  used  for  public  and 
parochial  meetings.  It  is  a  wooden  structure,  and  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  under  it  was  attached  a  small 
prison  and  stocks,  many  a  refractory  fisher  boy  being  enabled  to 
number  a  night  there  among  his  not  very  grateful  reminiscences. 
These  have  for  several  years  disappeared.  Under  the  Town  Hall 
is  the  Market  Place.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturdays,  and 
although  for  several  years  it  had  fallen  into  disuse,  it  has  been 
re-opened.  Perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  customs  of  Barking  was  its 
annual  fair,  which  was  held  en  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  October, 
but  owing  to  the  great  nuisance  it  created  in  the  town  the 
inhabitants  petitioned  for  its  abolition.  Wuen  we  call  to 
mind  the  original  design  of  this  festival,  and  compare  it  with 
its  celebration  in  its  latter  days,  we  must  admit  that  the  analogy 
is  not  very  striking.  The  origin  of  the  Barking  Fair  was  this  :  it  was 
a  day  set  apart  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  St.  Ethelburgh,  the 
founder,  or  rather  the  first  Abbess,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  her 
devotees  to  repair  to  Barking  on  the  22nd  of  October,  and  there 
hold  a  solemn  festival;  and  thus  on  "St.  Ethelburgh's  Day" 
might  be  seen  countless  multitudes  assembled  round  her  shrine, 
gathered  from  all  parts,  holding  a  solemn  service;  whether  right 
or  wrong,  we  reserve  our  opinion,  but  evidently  manifesting  a 
much  higher  degree  of  refinement  than  that  of  the  latttr  davs 
•of  celebration. 

Vicarage  House. — Dr.  Ralph  Freeman,  of  All  Souls'  College, 
Oxford,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £2,000  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  or  rebuilding  the  Vicarage  House  at  Barking.  Dr. 
Musgrave  expended  a  part  in  repairs,  and  a  part  of  the  remainder 
was  employed  in  the  purchase  of  a  new  site  pursuant  to  an 
Act  of  Parliament  obtained  for  the  purpose  by  the  Rev.  Peter 
Rashleigh,  by  whom  a  new  vicarage  house  was  built  in  the  year  1794. 
•This  Rev.  Peter  Rashleigh  was  appointed  to  Barking  in  1780,  and 
held  the  living  until  1836,  a  period  of  56  years.  For  a  number 
•of  years  he  was  a  non-resident,  drawing  from  the  parish  about 
•/"i,2oo  per  annum,  paying  to  his  curate,  the  most  highly-esteemed 
Rev.  Oliver  Lodge,  a  shameful  pittance  for  doing  his  work.  Mr. 
Lodge  wa  most  deeply  respected  by  all  classes,  was  the  author 
.•of  two  volumes  of  sermons,  all  of  which  were  preached  in 
Barking  Church. 
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Barking  has  neither  altered  nor  increased  in  proportion  to  Ilford. 
Many  old  relics  are  still  standing,  and  the  streets  leading  to  the 
water  side  are  without  much  alteration.  Still,  there  is  one  thing 
that  Barking  outvies  Ilford  in,  it  is  the  retention  of  the  old  family 
names  of  its  inhabitants;  of  the  Glennys,  Hewitts,  Whitbourns, 
Morgans,  Parsons,  &c.,  some  being  able  to  count  their  third  and 
fourth  generation. 

The  Parish  Register  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials,  dates 
from  1558.  In  February,  1796,  there  were  752  houses,  and  4,123 
inhabitants;  in  1801,  there  were  only  742  houses  and  3,906 
inhabitants  in  Barking. 

Burials  in  plague  years  in  Barking  were  as  follows  : — In  1603, 
burials,  381  ;  in  1625,  259;  in  1665,  230;  and  in  the  year  of  the 
great  fire  of  London,  1666,  239. 

Separation  of  Ilford  from  Barking. — In  1831,  Ilford,  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  was  made  into  an  Ecclesiastical  Parish.  In  1888, 
by  another  Act  of  Parliament  it  was  made  a  Civil  Parish,  finally 
separating  it  from  the  Mother  Parish  of  Barking. 

Ilford  in  1660  only  contained  60  houses,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  principally  were  Manors  under  the  Abbess 
of  Barking.  Barking  could  boast  of  its  abbey,  but  Ilford  added 
to  her  greatness  by  her  manors,  most  of  which  were  on  the 
north  side  in  the  Ilford  district. 

In  1782,  the  houses  in  Ilford  increased  to  563,  of  which  283 
•were  mansions,  and  280  cottages.  (See  the  return  of  the  King's 
Surveyor.) 

In  1871,  the  population  in  the  Ilford  district  was  5,947.  The 
number  of  males  2,994;  and  the  number  of  females  2,953.  This 
increase  of  males  over  females  was  in  the  districts  of  Barking  Side 
and  Aldborough  Hatch,  and  was  owing  (in  1853)  to  2,000  acres 
of  Hainault  Forest  being  placed  under  cultivation,  which  brought 
.a  great  influx  of  young  men  from  other  parts  into  the  parish. 

Showing  the  extraordinary  increase  in  Ilford  during  these  last 
seven  years,  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Gott  for  the  following 
figures: — The  population  in  1891  was  10,911;  in  1898,  a  period 
of  about  seven  years,  the  population  was  30,987,  viz : — Ilford, 
27,178;  Claybury  Asylum,  2,800;  Dr.  Barnardo's,  1,000*  total, 
30,978.  The  number  of  houses  at  the  end  of  1898,  was  5,245. 

Thus  this  once  rural  Ilford  has  within  a  few  years  passed 
through  an  entire  transformation.  Its  trees  and  hedges  have 
disappeared,  its  open  fields  and  parks  have  been  crossed  and 
recrossed  by  new  roads,  and  the  rest  of  the  spaces  covered  with 
dwellings.  The  aspect  of  the  High  Street  has  been  radically 
changed ;  and  from  a  business  point  of  view,  its  once  steady  trade 
has  revolved  itself  into  a  complete  competitive  Mart.  Such  is 
Hew  Ilford  v.  Old  Ilford. 


Ancient   Broadivay,    Ilford. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  the  Author  has  been  most  anxious  to- 
rescue  the  bygone  history  of  the  united  parish  from  oblivion ; 
the  vast  and  rapid  growth  of  the  population  having  caused  the 
destruction  of  so  many  of  its  ancient  landmarks. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  places  throughout  England  which  have 
held  a  greater  record  than  Barking  Parish  and  its  Abbey,  and  have 
had  a  more  chequered  history.  In  its  earliest  days  Barking  was 
subjugated  by  the  Romans.  Under  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  it  was 
raised  to  eminence  by  the  building  of  its  Abbey.  On  the  invasion 
of  the  Danes,  destruction  and  rapine  of  Town  and  Abbey  were 
spread  far  and  wide. 

At  the  accession  of  the  Normans  they  were  raised  (both  Town 
and  Abbey)  to  their  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  by  becoming  for  a 
time,  a  Royal  Residence,  and  with  a  renewal  of  its  Ancient 
Charter.  Under  the  Tudors  the  Abbey  was  plundered  of  all  its 
wealth  by  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Minions,  and  this  once 
far-famed  building  was  doomed  and  left  to  crumble  into  dust. 
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